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Editorial. 


UMMER cautions are now advisable. The zest 
for change after hard work, for new scenes and 
activities, leads most people beyond their strength. 
What walks and climbs, what sights and travels 
the mind revels in, anticipating release from the 

regular round! It is best to take one’s revels in this way, 
but, when the actual vacation begins, to take it with de- 
liberateness. A kick-up once in a while, a few extra 
indulgences of energy to exult in and tell about after- 
wards, ought to be allowed for, Most people of abstemi- 
ousness in other regards easily take their vacations in- 
temperately. They either loaf too much or push exercise 
to the point of fatigue poison. If stress is permitted and 
muscle-hardening resolved on, take the example of the 
trainer, who never lets his man go at the work suddenly. 
The run is both preceded and followed by the graduated 
walk. Violent search for vigor depletes, and many a man 
comes home from his recreation unfitted to enter the 
pressure which his work puts heavily upon him. It is 
easy to see this after it has happened, and it may seem as 
if this note were timed for fall rather than summer. But 
the word in season is not only to him that is weary, but 
to him who will be more weary if he does not bear it in 
mind beforehand. 
&F 


At this season of school and college commencements 
young people begin to feel for themselves what they were 
often told, but could not know by the telling,—that an era 
of such opportunities as never come again in the same 
shape has passed from reach. Such realization has a 
creative value that almost pays for the experience which 
brought it. Regrets are no doubt plenty enough without 
excusing any occasions of them, but they have such a 
possible influence of their own that we could almost 
deem them indispensable. A wonderful fact comes to 
light through them. ‘The past is not a stiff, unalterable 
thing that has happened, and been shaped like a plank 
run through the planing mill. Itis a flux, not a mere event; 
and the curious influence of new events is to bring old 
events forward into new light, so that they are transformed 
and redeemed. The past with relation to human per- 
sonality is not like the banks of the river, by which the 
current flows: it is like the water itself which carries along 
what has happened to unite with what is going to happen. 
The past that is dead gives us no reason to worry about it. 
If it is dead, it affects us not. The7past that is living is 
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what gives regret some point. But that it is living is the 
fact about it which escapes full notice. Again and again 
we find our past changed by the present. History has 
continually to be rewritten because the times bring out 
what the most exact chronicle failed to perceive, and de- 
velop a meaning which even those concerned did not take 
in. That mills will never grind with water that has 
passed is true—of mills. But what of it? There was 
never a falser truism employed instead of thinking. We 
never know, and get, so much of the past as after it has 


passed. 
ed 


THE Congregational churches, Unitarian or Trinitarian, 
are free churches,—free from each other as well as from 
higher official control. It is by this liberty that they 
have done their strong and refreshing work in the Chris- 
tian world. But, by a curious paradox, just as the Church- 
man can indulge in a bit of free speech now and then be- 
cause he knows that, if he goes too far, there are authori- 
ties-to chide and check him, the Congregationalist minister 
needs to have a double care what he says, because there 
is no power above him to restrain him, and also because 
the world does not always bear in mind the freedom of 
Congregationalism, and is in danger of thinking that what- 
ever any minister of that polity says all its ministers 
think. In this way an impulsive or daring or unguarded 
and unbalanced utterance may not only shock, but mis- 
lead, the public mind into thinking that the whole body 
partakes of the vagaries of any member. In fact, a 
single bizarre saying may both disturb the taste or the 
reverence of one’s own companions, and lend arms to 
enemies, who are only too quick to accept the loan. 


Sd 


“T was a good Unitarian,” said a Sandemanian to one of 
our ministers, ““born and bred. I married a Sande- 
manian, and she appeared willing to go toa church of my 
belief. Soon after our arrival in Boston we went to a 
prominent Unitarian Church, with a view to settling down’ 
in it. But the minister preached a ferocious sermon 
against the Sandemanian creed and ways which made 
my wife cry, and that was the end of the Unitarian church 
for us both.” Here is an illustration from life of the ef- 
fect of controversial preaching, unless such a policy is 
very gently carried out, and some friendliness shown, as 
it should be even to sinners. Such sermons may furnish 
one’s own people with reasons for the faith that is in them, 
though they are apt to be merely negative reasons; but 
they encourage self-righteousness and the controversial 
and militant spirit in people, one of whose main princi- 
ples is that it is the spirit of our life, not merely our belief, 
that is of chief consequence, and are more likely to repel 
those who are well disposed than to confound and crush 
those who are hostile. 


It must be a curious kind of mind that says hard things 
on Sunday about Unitarians, and then sends people about 
among them asking for money to build their churches and 
carry on their missions. Or is this, as it were, a spoiling 
of the Egyptians? The Egyptians, however, were 
spoiled in a different way. The Hebrews professed to be 
merely going out into the country to sacrifice. They 
did not conceal the religious nature of their intentions nor 
pretend any underlying agreement with the religion of their 
neighbors. ‘Their religion, however, was behind the whole 
matter, and the reputation for slyness which still follows 
the Hebrews in their wanderings began in their pertina- 
cious but not always frank loyalty to their faith. The 
Christian should be a frank and open man in all his ways. 
“Ye are all the children of the light and the children of the 
day; we are not of the night nor of darkness,’’ said Saint 
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Paul in the first extant letter of those which he wrote to 
his new converts. So early did a certain tendency to 
underhanded ways make its appearance in the proselytes 
to the new faith. How sad that so consecrated and 
self-forgetful an order of Christians as the Jesuits should 
have furnished common language with its harshest syn- 


onym for slyness! 
yd 


It is of sharp significance that views of the Bible counted 
heretical, and put on the offensive, have now become so 
domesticated that they are made family pets in homes not 
long ago terror-stricken by them. A sign of this is the 
publication of various books in very accessible form which 
assume without discussion attitudes and conclusions 
that leave no room whatever for positions once in the main 
of light. ‘These matters are no longer associated with 
an extreme school of critics, to be ostracised with the rash 
and erratic ‘‘higher critics”’: they are not on the defensive, 
but calmly ensconce themselves in the seats of the mighty, 
and, what is more noteworthy, become them very well. 
The general reader is having his attention won, and not 
strained, by fresh surveys of the field which show him the 
lay of the land, so that he can find his way for himself 
and not be confused with a mass of learned technicalities. 
Such books as Prof. Bacon’s ‘“‘ Making of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ and Prof. Moore’s ‘“‘Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment” are remarkable not only in making their sttbjects 
accessible as never before, but as giving comprehensive- 
ness in small and readable proportion. ‘To get such books 
for fifty cents, less than many Sunday-school manuals 
cost, is an opportunity for Sunday-school teachers and 
classes. That their authors are leading scholars adds to 
the advantage of simplicity and readableness that of weight 
and authoritativeness. No amateur, however scholarly, 
could vie with such men in combiniag these qualities so 
seldom found in combination. 


The Bettering World. 


From time to time question comes even of the things 
everybody is in the" habit of assuming, and, though the 
question be ever so hackneyed, it may be brought out in 
some fresh way by illustrations drawn from new events 
or by some one whose name gives it newness. Such is 
the question whether the world is growing better that 
Alfred Russell Wallace has answered by an emphatic 
negative. The comment of such a man has strong claim 
to serious consideration on its own account. Mr. Wallace 
is‘a great scientist, to whose credit, as much as to Darwin, 
is to be registered the generalization of the doctrine of 
natural selection. He has reached great age in full 
power, and therefore looks over a long range of human 
experience. And from the height of his ability and years 
he declares that mankind not only is not improving, but 
that it is growing worse, and that modern society is rotten 
from top to bottom. 

The most remarkable thing about his attack upon 
modern society is that it is nothing else. One naturally 
expects of a scientist, whose results are the product of 
comparison, the outcome of testing theory by what mili- 
tates against it more even than by what may be found to 
verify it,—one expects, particularly when recalling how 
patiently and laboriously Darwin searched for every- 
thing that might knock away his props, that here we should 
be given some information about early ages that would 
show their superiority to ours. In this we are left to our 
own resources. Of course no one is competent to make 
such comparison in any thorough completeness. An 
encyclopedic mind would not be equal to such enormous 
range, and the very things in the most ancient world 
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which are needed are the things that have vanished. 
All we can do is to take a section that is available and 
estimate itscurve. Though we are persuaded in our own 
mind, it is well to order the facts up for examination and 
marshal them in available form. 

One fact is the wider extent of the world called civilized. 
We unconsciously compare the ancient known world with 
the modern known world without considering what our 
whole world was then. While civilization mounted to 
its heights in Babylon and Athens and Rome, what was 
the state of the continents, then unknown, now teeming 
with great cities and prosperous peoples? Is it not a 
bettered world in which the prosperity of a small section 
and its enlightenment are extended round the globe? 
Reckon the total condition of all humanity then with the 
total condition of humanity now, and the result may 
fairly be credited to the side of human improvement. 

Another fact is the growth within humanity of liberty, 
—liberty such as we cannot find to the same degree any- 
where in the ancient world,—physical liberty through 
the abolition of slavery, intellectual liberty through the 
spread of education, so that means are placed within com- 
mon reach richer even than those within reach of privi- 
leged classes of old. No subjugated people is now enslaved 
by its conquerors. Even in democratic Athens less than 
one-fourth of the population had rights of citizenship. 
And, when we think of religious liberty, we need go back 
only a little way to see men of our opinion in England 
executed for their faith, and realize how unhampered we 
are in believing, to be sure of the greatest improvement 
and the most precious brought to pass, the inalienable 
right of more inhabitants of the globe than ever before. 

What would Mr. Wallace say of the degree in which 
pain has been abolished and diseases banished and pro- 
tection given, far beyond any efficacy credited to magic, 
against most of the ills that flesh was thought to be in- 
evitably heir to? What would he say to the tortures 
inflicted in the name of surgery in pre-anesthetic days, 
to the unassuaged agony suffered by women who thought 
the sin of Eve was thus worked out by them, to all the 
horrible endurances which few could live through, which 
we need not go far back to learn,—which no one need ever 
suffer again? Pain is not merely pain: it reduces human 
nature in worth, however character may gain compensa- 
tions through fortitude and courage. Its natural influence 
is debasing, and life will always furnish suffering sufficient 
for moral discipline without unnecessary aid. The con- 
quest of pain in such wonderful measure is an asset 
of improvement, and by so much makes this a better 
world. If we had no other evidence, this alone would 
suffice to put the case out of court. 

The consideration which goes to the root of the matter 
lies not, however, in any such reckonings, sufficient as they 
are to make the contention before us impossible. It is 
the consideration that human nature itself bears in itself 
the witness of improvement. We should not be here at 
all were the opposite true. The creation puts an earnest 
expectation within us of something continually better. 
Every one proves this, on every level, by making improve- 
ment the very breath and pulse of his life. Generation 
after generation flows through the world, making what it 
is at any particular time, and depositing effort toward 
better conditions. This result is not dependent on those 
who highly resolve this. It is the contribution auto- 
matically made, even by those whose aim is purely self- 
ish. They cannot get anything better for themselves, 
but more than themselves are bettered by their success. 
Providence exacts an income and inheritance tax whose 
working no one can evade. Life is itself improvement. 
We do not make it or produce it. Improvement is but 
its other name. 
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When we see how far still the ideal outcome is, as far 
from us as from the earliest prophets who pictured it, and 
when we think that we are no nearer the goal than they 
were, we must remember that comparisons to be ser- 
viceable must be in the same scale. We must compare 
results, not with ideal ends, but with beginnings. An 
infinite line cut off ever so much at this end will still be 
as long as ever. We once trudged toward the horizon 
and found it never closer. But, alas! we found ourselves 
far from where we started.. The distance counted nothing 
for reaching an ever-retreating end; but it counted much 
for a child’s walk, and afterward it was reckoned for pride 
that we were found so far from home. ‘The enterprise 
and the conquest were valid, a progress was achieved. 
Progress as truly is real for the childhood of the world. 
And, when we think of a perfect world, we must look to 
another range of existence. What we see in our souls, 
time and earth are not sufficient for. Those who did 
most for the world, the world was not worthy of. The 
desire for a heavenly city turns us toward a heavenly 
sphere. 


Beautiful Sincerity. 


“T think lying is on the increase,’ was the bald state- 
ment of a friend not long ago. ‘The words were singu- 
larly devoid of polish and grace, but they had a biting 
quality no smooth locution could possess. They seemed 
to imply that lying has always been a well-established 
habit in the average community and, when kept down to 
a moderately low level, was not to be considered as a 
terrible menace to public morals, but that any increase 
in the pernicious habit should awaken a note of alarm. 

The old-fashioned, what one may call original Amer- 
ican, especially in country places, was not an easy or 
debonair liar, unless it might be in a horse trade or other 
matter where custom in a certain way permitted it and 
made allowances. But mainly all the arts and niceties, 
cheating and falsifying, were unknown to him. He was, 
perhaps, a rural bore, but he could blurt out the truth 
when it was called for with telling effect. He was of that 
sturdy, native stripe endowed with rude virtues, which 
came to him from an Anglo-Saxon stock, and has now 
vanished in its purity to great degree, owing to the adul- 
terations and admixtures of other races. The accom- 
plished falsifier has ways and means at his command 
entirely unknown in the early days of the republic. The 
habit of deception ramifies into various forms under many 
headings. It has both active and passive elements. 
It insinuates itself into nearly all departments of the 
material life. Science is its handmaiden, and skilled 
industry its servant and slave. 

It is not alone your butcher who prevaricates by 
adulterations and false weights, not only your grocer 
who sells you butterine for the real article or glucose for 
sugar, not only your merchant who palms off on you 
loaded silk or a cotton admixture in high priced woollens 
with an art so delicate and fine it defies detection. Grace, 
plausibility, persuasiveness, all enter into these matters 
that come under the general head of business. It is 
often cause of wonder how easily acute and experienced 
men will be taken in by promoters, speculators, confidence 
men, and sharpers. Many of the cleverest and most 
ingenious brains are turned to the questionable use of 
taking in the public. 

There is hardly a profession that is not more or less 
honeycombed with lying practices and dishonest tricks. 
Politics, which ought to be the noblest, the most impec- 
cable of all, has become a by-word and a reproach. ‘To 
speak of a man who makes his living by politics, who 
has no other calling but the manipulation of political 
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interests, is to speak of one who is generally distrusted 
and often despised. The politician in many communi- 
ties has even become a jest and a by-word, when he 
does not arouse contempt as a low type of human being. 
We do not stop to reflect on the deplorableness of such a 
state of things when our governors, our masters, are looked 
upon with distrust or contumely. 

Thus simple sincerity and truth-telling becomes so 
rare and precious a quality in public men, it often carries 
them into power on the mere rumor of its possession. 
Excuses for clever duplicity is a trait of our time. People 
laugh at it as something amusing. A brilliant lie is 
far more piquant than a sober humdrum truth. Autol- 
yceus is not condemned if he gets away with his plunder 
and escapes detection. His amusing tricks add a spice 
to life. ‘The sour truth-teller who exposes cunning frauds 
and tears away protecting veils ruthlessly is not loved, 
and he is very fortunate if he is not hated for his offi- 
ciousness in stirring the tainted pool of corruption. 
Ibsen’s play, ‘““The Enemy of the People,” is a case in 
point. 

The falseness, that creeps into our judgments, taints our 
modes of thought, prevents us from cultivating the single 
eye that is full of light and is cringing and timorous before 
the truth, is the worst of all because it leads to intellectual 
dishonesty. It was Euripides who advised men to use 
the words of the mouth as a disguise to the thoughts of 
the mind,—a lesson that needed not the poet’s sanction 
to become the rule of many ‘lives that are mere unmoral 
simulacrums disguised in the pomps of dignity and honor. 

Unfortunately it has a large part in modern religious 
practice. Not long ago a heresy trial was about to be 
instituted because one of the clergy of an orthodox church 
was accused of denying the literal truth of the myth of 
Jonah and the whale. It seems utterly incomprehen- 
sible that such a petty form of persecution could take 
place at this age of the world. It is not believable that 
the people who were disposed to insist on the inquiry 
could have credited the literal reading of this piece of 
Scripture. It is difficult to treat such an exhibition with 
seriousness, but one can well understand that a religious 
body which insists on the acceptance of every word in the 
Bible as written by the finger of God must in a very real 
way imitate Jonah’s whale by swallowing the impossible. 

For the sake of so-called consistency in religion many 
accept what they could not and would not for a moment 
credit in the ordinary events of life. Insincerity in re- 
ligion is not therefore looked upon by many worthy 
people like insincerity in any other form. It is deemed 
necessary to keep up the institution for the good of 
society. The pious fraud has always had the mantle 
of charity thrown over it and been excused by various 
forms of sophistry. Cardinal Newman was a wonderful 
example of an acute, exalted intelligence that could yet 
sanction the shabby miracles and poor tricks of the church 
of his adoption. 

In a certain celebrated cathedral of Europe it is the 
custom yearly to hold an impressive ceremony for the 
purging of penitents from the sin of profanity. ‘Those 
who come to be absolved are shrouded in white vestments 
with only the eye showing through orifices. They hold 
lighted candles in their hands, and march, singing solemn 
hymns, round and round the vast church, until at last 
the priest shrives them from their sins of this nature for 
the year, and they depart, doubtless having made many 
good resolutions for the future. 

It is a suggestive ceremony, and one is led to think of 
its extension to the liars and falsifiers of any given com- 
munity. But space far larger than any church contains 
would be required to hold the throngs if they would con- 
sent to appear. Something far more radical than the 
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purging of this simple, primitive ceremony is needed to 
cure lying and falsifying among us. It is only a mani- 
festation of deeper and more subtile elements of human 
nature,—an outward boil indicating the impurity of the 
blood. Not by making moral turpitude more odious, 
but by making sincerity and truth more beautiful, by 
creating an ideal of the excellence of integrity, and the 
shining and resplendent honor it evinces, can we hope to 
see overcome some of these deplorable tendencies of 
the age. 


Current Topics. 


Movep to energetic action by President Wilson’s charge 
that a powerful lobby has been.at work in Congress, 
seeking to exert-an influence upon tariff legislation, with 
especial reference to the sugar schedule, the Senate last 
week began a comprehensive inquiry into the subject. 
At the beginning of the present week specific data fur- 
nished to senators, evidently by the White House, elicited 
the announcement from Senate leaders that the investi- 
gation would be even more comprehensive than had been 
contemplated in the beginning, and that every phase of 
the pending legislation would be subjected to careful 
scrutiny in the endeavor to disclose what, if any, improper 
forces had been brought to bear upon the issue. The 
preliminary phases of the inquiry served to bring out 
complaints from individual senators of the minority party 
that the President himself was seeking to exert undue 
influence upon the legislative branch of the government 
by his active participation in the work of Congress, as 
exemplified in his resumption of the long-disused privilege 
of occupancy of the President’s room in the Capitol build- 
ing. 

od 


OFFICIALS of the State Department are inclined to admit 
that the Japanese rejoinder to the American govern- 
ment’s reply to the representations on the subject of the 
anti-Japanese legislation enacted in the State of Cali- 
fornia furnishes arguments that foreshadow delicate 
problems for diploniatic solution. In effect, the Japanese 
note points out that the California land law violates not 
only the provisions of the Japanese-American treaty which 
defines the rights of Japanese subjects resident in the 
United States, but also is repugnant to the spirit of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. The note, 
however, is decidedly pacific in its tone, and deals with 
the questions involved without a touch of urgency or any- 
thing approaching a suggestion of a demand for a quick - 
decision. On the whole, the note presents the issues in 
a way which caused President Wilson, to intimate, after 
he had read it, that it furnished the basis for “friendly” 
and “exceedingly interesting’ negotiations. 


THE second step toward the establishment of home 
rule for Ireland was begun in the House of Commons 
last Monday, when the measure was brought up for a 
second reading in preparation for its second passage. 
It is confidently expected that, when it has been passed 
the second time, the House of Lords will reject it as they 
did the first time. Upon its third passage by the commons, 
it will become law despite the veto of the lords, under 
the new parliamentary usage which was established since 
the struggle between the two chambers began more than 
five years ago. In the meanwhile the Protestants of Ul- 
ster, in anticipation of the enactment of the bill which 
they have opposed with the utmost bitterness, evidently 
are carrying on preparations to prevent by force the ap- 
plication of the prospective law. TwoTseizuresfofgarms 
within a week in Ulster are taken by the government in 
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Dublin to mean that the Covenanters of Belfast were 
in grim earnest when they announced, at the time of the 
signing of the now historic pledge, that they would fight 
home rule with rifles if need be. 


Fe 


EvEN's are hastening toward the impending new crisis 
in the Balkans. Despite the endeavors of diplomacy to 
settle the differences among the allies, it is evident that 
the danger of the outbreak of war among the former 
comrades-in-arms is more imminent now than it has 
been at any other time since the question of the division 
of the former Turkish possessions became the issue of 
the day. Servia and Greece, combined against Bul- 
garia, evidently are determined to persist in their pur- 
pose to exclude the latter country from any participa- 
tion in those regions of Macedonia which are inhabited 
chiefly by Bulgarians, and which were allotted to Bul- 
garia under the terms of the ante-bellum treaty between 
that country and Servia. An attempt by the Gueshoff 
cabinet to compromise the existing differences aroused 
such a storm of opposition at Sofia that the ministry was 
swept from power ten days ago. It is pointed out by 
the Bulgarian press of all parties that negotiations with 
Greece and Servia are out of the question in view of the 
oppressive measures which the Servians and the Greeks 
already are applying to the Bulgarian population of 
Macedonia. 

& 


AN issue out of the cabinet crisis at Sofia was found 
last week by the appointment of Dr. Daneff, who was 
the chief Bulgarian delegate to the peace conference in 


London, as premier. The course of events in the long-~ 


protracted struggle will be determined largely by the 
response of the new Bulgarian government to the an- 
nounced intention of the Servian foreign office to insist 
upon a modification of the treaty by the surrender to 
Servia of the third part of Macedonia which originally 
was conceded to Bulgaria. It is unlikely that any min- 
istry at Sofia will be able to survive such a concession, 
inasmuch as public opinion in Bulgaria strongly opposes 
the subjection of the Bulgarians of Macedonia to a Ser- 
vian or a Greek yoke after they have been freed at tre- 
mendous cost from the Ottoman domination. There- 
fore, it may be assumed that, unless Servia and Greece 
modify their attitude, Bulgaria, exhausted though she 
is by her struggle with Turkey at the very seat of Turkish 
power, will elect to fight another war rather than submit 
to the partition contemplated by the Greco-Servian 
alliance,—a partition which would furnish another Poland 
to Europe. 
Pd 


Tue cleavage among the Balkan allies is bringing about 
a regrouping of interests among the great powers. ‘The 
Triple Alliance, always opposed to the aggrandizement 
of Servia because of the consequent menace to Austria- 
Hungary, is observing with interest Bulgaria’s deter- 
mination to keep Servia to her original bargain. ‘There 
are indications that Vienna and Berlin are offering secret 
but strong opposition to the Servian plan of expansion 
at the expense of Bulgaria. In this attitude, in all prob- 
ability, Sir Edward Grey is coinciding. On the other 
hand, Russia, heretofore Great Britain’s ally in the activ- 
ities of the Triple Alliance, is showing a disposition to 
offer opposition to Bulgarian expansion, on the ground 
that a greater Bulgaria would be able to offer obstacles 
to Russian projects in the Near East. ‘Thus, in its second 
phase as in the first, the struggle in the Balkans is the 
occasion for a lively rivalry among the great powers. 
And the end evidently is far off. 
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Brevitics, 


The call comes to Unitarians in England as well as in 
America, for the undertaking of foreign missions. 


A union of ex-priests has been organized in Rome for 
mutual encouragement and for help to others who are 
longing to follow the example of its founders. 


How much more interesting it is to be generous while 
you are alive than to leave somebody something when you 
are dead! The establishment of personal relations in 
giving is worth a great deal. 


The London Times prints the following advertisement: 
“Tf there is a village in England where one may spend the 
autumn of one’s days in peace and quiet, free from the 
scandalous gossip of neighbors, the advertiser would 
be glad to hear of it. W.G., O 23, The Times Office, 
BiG.’ 


Humor is a great gift, says the London Christian World; 
but ministers, like judges, should be sure they possess it 
before trying to exercise it. The editor adds, however, 
that kindly disposed ladies are able to forgive much after 
a good tea, which shows that he was not referring solely 
to humor in the pulpit. 


The discussion over the proposed change of name in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is creating general inter- 
est. The name ‘American Catholic Church” has its 
earnest advocates, but none of these has carried partisan- 
ship to the point of threatening secession if it is not 
adopted, whereas it is easily seen that to force its accept- 
ance would be to alienate many within the fold. 


How many even of strong Unitarians know that Sir 
John Bowring, who wrote 
“Tn the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime,”’ 


was a zealous and scholarly Unitarian? 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Word of Experience. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Freedom to follow my own inclinations and resolve 
my pulpit into a political or sociological platform when- 
ever I pleased to do so has enabled{me to make some 
valuable observations and taught me some good lessons. 
My experiences and conclusions are here set down in 
the hope that they may be helpful to others. 

Beginning with the free coinage of silver propaganda of 
1896, I have championed a goodly number of sociological 
and economic propositions, looked upon as heresy by 
the sociologically and economically orthodox; and my 
custom, for a good many years, was to make my pulpit 
vantage ground from which to proclaim my convictions 
and hurl denunciations against those I deemed robbers 
and oppressors of the helpless. It has often happened, 
during my eighteen years’ pastorate in one city, that 
thoughtful and philanthropic members of my congre- 
gation have not agreed with me; but they have never 
tried to curtail my liberty. One of the many results 
is, that I have had an exceptionally good opportunity 
to test my own theories and methods, and, having tested 
them, I am less inclined now than formerly to the delivery 
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of purely political, economic, and sociological. addresses 
from my pulpit. I constantly consider political, economic, 
and sociological issues, as all men must who are trying to 
establish right relations between man and man; but 
having come to think of all lifé problems as fundamen- 
tally religious, and their solution as dependent upon the 
clarification and acceptance of true religious principles, 
religion, or the establishment and maintenance of right 
relations between man and God, has come to be my main 
pulpit theme. 

If I desire to deliver an address on socialism, I go to 
the socialist local where I am always welcomed; and, if 
I desire to express myself on politics or economics, I 
go to some one of the many clubs, organized to consider 
such questions, or to the newspapers, whose columns are 
always open tome. I have no trouble whatever in making 
my position understood on the practical and pressing 
issues of the day; and I have discovered that, as a rule, 
those who are in agreement with me as to some radical 
position I have taken prefer to hear me discuss that posi- 
tion on some platform or read my statements in the news- 
papers rather than have me resolve my pulpit into a 
political or sociological forum. 

Judging from the results of the last three or four years 
of my own work, I verily believe I should have accom- 
plished far more real good in this community if I ‘had 
adopted my present methods in the beginning of my 
pastorate here. If I were advising a young minister, I 
should say to him: “‘Keep abreast of your age. Have 
convictions upon all questions in which human well- 
being is involved. Express yourself without fear, mak- 
ing people understand your position, reserving your 
pulpit for distinctively religious utterances, going to 
proper platforms and the press for the discussion of other 
issues.” In championing social or political principles, 
I should, as one having had much experience in such 
matters, prefer, both for the sake of the church and the 
organization, to go to some suitable hall. 

ok. KOM: 


MarI£TrA, OHIO. 


Justice Miller. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read Mr. Bond’s criticism of my statement as 
printed about Justice Miller. Unfortunately, the printer 
omitted the word ‘“‘as’”’ in my copy after ‘“‘and”’ and be- 
fore “an All Souls’ Churchman,” this clause connecting, 
towards end of sentence, with ““I’’ and making the mean- 
ing clear; but Mr. Bond’s halting in his quotation in the 
middle of the sentence resulted in cutting off the imme- 
diately connecting words, ‘‘and having in my custody 
all its ancient records,’—that is, of the New York All 
Souls’,—which would have made it clear that I was allud- 
ing to myself, not to Justice Miller. He, of course, was not 
responsible for the omission of ‘“‘as’’; but on reading my 
article as printed, and noting the omission, I felt that, if 
one read the sentence through, he would perceive that I 
was referring to myself as the one who had been twenty- 
two years a trustee, and having in my custody all its an- 
cient records, and as liking to recall having scanned the 
signature of Henry Wheaton on the oldest of our registry 
of names. We all know, of course, that Justice Miller 
was a resident of Washington, D.C., during all the years 
after he became a Justice; that the Washington All 
Souls’ had the honor of his allegiance; and for my part, 
I do not know that he ever set foot in the New York City 
All Souls’. The omission of that small word ‘‘as,”’ and 
changing my punctuation, may have rendered it needful 
to make this explanation. GEorRGE R. BIsHop. 

New York, N.Y. 
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“State Sana.” 


BY CAROLYN STICKNEY POWERS. 


In Florence when we parted by 
The old Porta Romana, 

There we shook hands with smile and sigh, 
And you said, “‘State Sana!” 


I knew it meant “ Farewell!’’—no more; 
Yet,—such the necromancy 

That time-worn phrases sometimes store 
And yield to fertile fancy,— 


As I went northward, all the day, 
Amidst impressions fleeting, 

The quaint suggestion held its sway— 
“Stay Sane! Stay Sane!” repeating. 


The gardens of the Boboli 
The Spring’s young bloom were showing, 
And in Life’s springtime, too, were we, 
With hope and ardor glowing. 


’Twas April then, and leaves were green,— 
And now ’tis late September; 

Yet still through all the years between 
The warning I remember. 


Keep calm, my heart, whate’er befall, 
There is no ill save losing 
The power to judge aright in all 
Life offers to our choosing. = 


Though wintry storms about thee break, 
Engulfing waves surround thee, 

Though fortune fail, though friend forsake, 
Though care’s long strain have bound thee,— 


Stay sane, through ebb or flow of tide; 
Joy, anguish, tears, and laughter 

Are then but paths that serve to guide 
To Heaven’s serene Hereafter. 


Country Woes and Delights. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Of all country delights there is none so refreshing, so 
blissful, so renewing as sleep. No wonder thousands of 
harassed, hot, perspiring city men make a journey of from 
twenty to forty miles daily, just to get a good night’s 
rest in the pure country air, where the absolute quietude 
and peace soothes and heals exasperated nerves and weary 
brains. 

Who would not celebrate these delicious cool nights, 
when little touches of freshness and fragrance fill the air, 
to make one dream of beds of thyme and old-fashioned 
gardens, scented with lavender and rosemary, and, obliv- 
ious of age, if you are old, carry you back to the days of 
childhood and youth? Mysteriously the moonbeams 
enter, gliding in with the odors of growing things, all the 
subtile influences the night liberates and sets afloat. 
The moonbeams steal through the curtains and quiver 
on the floor. Then softly, gently, you are lifted from your 
base in the reality of all familiar things in the room, the 
murmuring wind, the rustle of young leaves, the peeping 
of young birds uneasily in the nest, the flitter of an in- 
sect’s wings against the pane, the piping of frogs. Some- 
thing takes you up soundlessly and shoves your little 
bark into the unknown river of dreams. 

The moon has not completed its journey when you 
awake. It hangs white and wan in the heavens. But 
the merry light of the spring morning shines in at your 
eastern window, and the bluebirds, robins, and song 
sparrows are all trilling together. You rub your eyes and 
say, “Ah, what a good, what a blessed sleep, watched over 
and guarded by the angel of the dark.” - 
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We have had wild blossoms and wood flowers in great 
abundance this year. The forest has been heaped with 
the pinky blossoms of the wild azalea and the snow-white 
drifts of the dogwood, but the vandals have been as 
selfish and ungrateful as usual toward the good gifts 
of Nature. The more she fills her lap with blessings for 
her human children, the more they ravage and desolate 
her domain. They have pillaged this year more than all 
that had gone before, simply because the great abundance 
stimulated the spirit of reckless waste so eminently 
American. ‘They have pulled up the roots, broken down 
the bushes, trampled and killed the tiny delicate creations 
of the forest, until next year there probably will be little 
to show in the way of bloom and wild beauty. Our 
extravagance and ruthlessness in the use or abuse of nat- 
ure’s bounty is certainly appalling. 

The children learn to be freebooters and marauders of 
the woodlands almost before they are out of baby clothes. 
They are not taught that it is wicked to ravage other 
people’s property and strip the dells and hillsides of all 
their charm. ‘This destruction, so needless and heartless, 
‘robs the spring of some of its delightsomeness. But 
worse than all is the loss of dear and beloved trees. The 
white oak scale has been at work in our woods and groves 
to destructive purpose. It is terrible to hear the great 
trees one has cherished long and tried to save crashing 
down prostrate in death. The way in which these tower- 
ing giants succumb to a little invisible enemy, a thing 
only to be discovered by the havoc it makes, is very dis- 
couraging. It is curious how the tree degenerates under 
the insidious attack. The bark becomes unhealthy, 
the leaves falls, the limbs have a grooved and withered 
look, the very root partakes of the malady. Like a can- 
cer eating into the human body, the whole organism is 
diseased. 

There are few native trees now that have not their 
own special destroyers, and the struggle to save them is 
incessant,—a fight for life. The village built in a vigor- 
ous native forest through which Washington once marched 
his beaten army has owed much of its charm, its special 
pride, to its forestry. The superb chestnut growth once 
sprinkling the forest in all directions has been slaughtered 
by the insidious insect that came and struck the noble 
veterans with death: No-longer do the lofty chestnut 
crowils show their pale clustered bloom along the hill- 
sides in July, where they were of special interest because 
of their late blossoming. 

The numerous elms, both the English and New England 
varieties, have been sadly decimated, but vigorous spray- 
ing has saved a remnant. The maples, too, those good 
old-fashioned shade-tree stand-bys, have not come out 
unscathed. Many of them, like the oaks and chestnuts, 
have gone to make unromantic firewood. When our 
great trees fall, we mourn as without hope of ever seeing 
others take their places. It takes generations of sun, 
and dew, rain, warmth and cold, to produce one of these 
grand organisms. hey are our friends and comforters 
all the year round, their winter beauty hardly excelled 
by their summer loveliness. Our affections are entwined 
with the very fibres of their roots, and it is like a death in 
the family to have one of these veterans destroyed. 

Why is it that parasites ravage only those things 
dearest, most useful to man,—shade trees, fruit trees, 
the cotton and corn, the wheat and our roses and lilies,— 
while neglecting to attack weeds and poisonous growth? 
It is not only a fight with Nature, it is a fight for Nature. 
Cultivation, care, and nurture seem to whet the appetites 
of multitudes of destroyers. The world is filled with the 
talk of international peace. Who will save us from those 
international pests that enter our ports insidiously, 
paying no duty, creating no comment, until their fatal 
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work begins,—pests like the gypsy moth, that came with- 
out invitation or welcome, and refuses to depart, though 
we would gladly have it carried back to the place whence 
it came. Unfortunately these devastators of our woods 
and fields cannot be seit back as undesirable, non-self- 
supporting aliens. 

Long years ago we heard of the ravages of the Hessian 
fly brought over by the mercenary troops of great Britain 
at the time of the Revolution. Probably that small 
insect by ravening the wheat fields of America did more 
harm that the balls and bayonets of those despised 
soldiers. 

What a happy world it would be, we often say, if all these 
little pests that trouble us were eliminated. We can find 
no plausible excuse for the creation of the mosquito, the - 
midge, the black fly, or even the familiar but unwelcome 
house variety. We may be told they furnish provender 
for larger and worthier creatures. But one may have a 
private opinion that they were made to nettle man and 
rouse him to furious action, whereas summer lethargy 
might overcome the most energetic. The slap which 
follows the bite of a mosquito, though ineffectual in its’ 
aim, has an awakening and energizing force. 

So spring, delectable, beautiful, entrancing spring, with 
its poetry, its billing and cooing and love-making, its 
bridal wreaths and wedding bells, its house cleaning 
and renovation, its smell of fresh paint from all the doors 
and fences, its brush heaps where the blue smoke curls 
up lazily, its idyllic bird-nesting and the rearing of baby 
birds, still has its little stings, its small drawbacks, as I 
have hinted, from the arriving mosquito, punctual to a 
day, and the important blue-bottle that comes buzzing 
into your house as if it had pre-empted it and was taking 
possession. Wasps, yellow-jackets, hornets, are already 
abroad, seeking some suitable place wherein to build a 
summer home. Honey bees are about,—industrious little 
creatures, held up to us in our infancy as an example of 
what little girls and boys should do to improve each shin- 
ing hour. How antiquated those old rhymes seem to us 
now, though they were once so full of instruction and pur- 
pose! 

The chipmunk has come back again, punctually. I say 
the chipmunk, for I am sure he is the same who has lived 
with me several consecutive summers. He is now quite 
gray, and seems to have lost an inch or two of his tail. 
The little impudent renegade still scampers and plays 
his funny tricks, seeming to say, “ Business is still going 
on at the old stand.” 

But this year the birds have been a compensation for 
everything. Their jubilee week came about the 1oth 
of May, and all the best singers were on hand. ‘The yel- 
low-breasted chat, that trick singer, and vocal mimic 
caine as a great surprise, as he was not expected. ‘This 
is the third year he has made us a short visit, and this 
season he was bubbling over with fun and frolic and in. 
the finest possible voice. About six o’clock in the morn- 
ing he began his répertoire, and one could do nothing but 
listen to his improvisations. What his native song is I 
have no idea. Every bird in the air in this neighborhood 
was imitated, the act going on from ten to fifteen minutes, 
as he passed with lightning speed from one variation to 
another. All the little calls and quavers and short love 
notes were put in. The prolonged peep of the pheebe, 
the peté peté of the orange-breasted titmouse, were 
particularly funny. But, alas! he was only on a passing 
visit; but once did I catch sight of his yellow vest and gray 
surtout. 

So the country has a real charm for us: all the wild 
creatures that inhabit it must be our friends. To the 
non-observant it is more or less a monotonous waste of 
loneliness. ‘To the observant it is brimful of living in- 
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terest and genuine surprises. It is impossible that men 
like John Burroughs or Thoreau should ever find them- 
selves bored and afflicted with ennui in the country. 
To them the face of nature is never flat and featureless. 
The interest is so absorbing that a long life is insufficient 
to satisfy more than a small portion. Its treasures are 
inexhaustible, its delights unending. Its innocent amuse- 
ments far outweigh in perpetuity all others; for there is 
a freshness, a restorative bloom in this gentle intercourse, 
that finds us young and ever keeps us so. 
SummnitT, N.J. 


The Ideal Missionary.* 


BY SUH HU. 


‘““When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with com- 
passion for them, because they were distressed and scat- 
tered as sheep having no shepherd. ‘Then saith he unto 
his disciples, The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of har- 
vest, that he send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

This has been the call! Many a man and many a 
woman have responded to this call and have gone into the 
heathen world and are reaping the rich harvest there. 
Many others are preparing themselves for their career as 
his harvesters. ‘I‘o-day almost all the churches in this 
country are educating their young people in their mis- 
sion-study classes, with the hope that some day they may 
also be sent out as laborers into his harvest. 

So there has been a strong tendency in this country to 
get as many missionaries as possible. As the peoples of 
the world are daily drawing nearer and nearer to each 
other, and as the ferocity and narrow-mindedness of these 
peoples are being softened by coming into contact with the 
nations of the world, the dangers which a missionary 
used to encounter are becoming less and less; and I am 
sure the number of missionaries will greatly increase in 
the near future. ‘The obstacles are being removed. Take 
the case of my own country, China. Only a few years 
ago it was considered as a heroic adventure to become a 
missionary to China. Those who came brought with 
them their lives ready to cast down at any moment. But 
time has changed. ‘To-day the doors of China are thrown 
wide open to all who care to come with their good tid- 
ings. Recently we read that, when the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
held in Pekin, the four hundred delegates to that Con- 
vention were received by President Yuan Shih-Kai at a 
formal reception and were addressed by him. So you see 
that the government is welcoming and praising the mis- 
sionaries. ‘To-day it is just as easy or as hard to earn a 
living in China as in this country. It seems to me there 
is no fear that the laborers will be “few.” On the con- 
trary, I believe that the number of missionaries will in- 
crease as time goes on. 

But it is not the number that counts: it is the type of 
men and the qualifications they possess that are import- 
ant. A few weeks ago there was published in the Cornell 
Daily Sun a call issued by the executive committee of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, enlisting college men 
for missionary service in foreign countries. The call 
says in part, ‘“The men to be placed in these positions 
must be unmarried, must have attended colleges, and 
must be prepared to participate in the various activities, 
consisting of taking part in the different societies and 
athletics.” Are these the necessary qualifications of a 
would-be missionary? It seems to me that a missionary 
should have certain specific qualifications far more im- 


*An address given in Ithaca, N.Y., by Suh Hu, of Shanghai, China, a student of 
Cornell University. 
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portant than such as whether he is married or not, whether 
he has attended college or not, or whether he is active 
in society and athletics or not. Speaking from my own 
observations, I should like to expect three qualities in a 
missionary, namely: first, he must be a good Christian; 
second, he must be a good student; and, third, he must 
not be dogmatical. 

That a missionary should be a good Christian is self- 
evident. So I shall explain the last two qualifications. 

When I say a missionary should be a good student, I 
do not mean that he must necessarily be a Phi Beta 
Kappa man or a Sigma Xi man. What I mean is that he 
must be a man eager to learn things when they are placed 
in the field. Mencius, the Chinese philosopher, said, 
“The great danger of a man is his desire to teach others.” 
The Christian churches have sent out many teachers, 
but unfortunately too few students. ‘The missionary may 
have a faith to teach, but you must admit he has many, 
many things to learn. He has to learn the language, 
literature, history, customs, and institutions, and relig- 
ions of the people. He must learn to understand the 
native institutions, and know how they have come into 
existence. He must learn the prepossessions of the minds 
of the people. He must understand how far he can con- 
vert the people, and how far he has to modify his own 
beliefs. Above all, he must learn how to approach the 
people,—how to approach the educated and the unedu- 
cated. 

All these things he must learn. He must learn them 
in order that he may teach or preach. Unfortunately, 
there are people who come to a foreign country with the 
inveterate view of uplifting, nay, of civilizing, a barbarous 
people! ‘They therefore come to us with that arrogant 
and patronizing air of a superior people. They refuse to 
learn. ‘They think that theirs is the only religion, the 
only salvation, and the only civilization. That may be 
true. But how are they going to impart it to the heathens? 
The result of this unwillingness to learn has been that the 
missionaries can hardly approach the better class, the 
educated class, of the people. They can get hold only of 
those who would accept Christianity as readily as they 
had accepted Buddhism, Taoism, or any other religion. 

Third, I say that the missionary should not be dog- 
matical. President Eliot recently said in an address: 
“You cannot go to the Chinese or Japanese with your 
doctrines which are mere traditions. ‘Take the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, the Atonement, or the Doctrine 
of Trinity. These are not acceptable to the Japanese 
or Chinese minds.’’ President Eliot has perhaps gone too 
far to say that all these doctrines are not acceptable to 
the Oriental minds. But it is perfectly safe to say that 
the intellectual Chinese do not look upon many of your 
traditional formalities and doctrines as matters of import- 
ance. ‘Take the divergent differences of the various de- 
nominations. It is almost impossible for us to conceive 
the followers of a common faith should display so many 
variations and diversities both in doctrine and in prac- 
tice. While these things may have their historical 
significance to you, what can they mean to us? More- 
over, even among yourselves, these doctrines have differ- 
ent and even contradictory interpretations and observ- 
ances. You have many theories of atonement, you have ~ 
many views of trinity, and you have many forms of 
baptism. ‘This inconsistency among yourselves shows 
that these things are, after all, not the essentials. That 
the Chinese do not like them is shown in the recent move- 
ment in China to establish a united Christian Church 
of a non-denominational character. For after all what 
we wish to know and what you wish to propagate do not 
lie in such petty differences, but rather in the fundamental 
truths. Concentrate your mind and energy on what is 
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essential, and you may succeed. Bring with you your 
mere traditional variations, and the people puzzle at the 
diversities and know not what to follow. 

Moreover, we have our traditions and prepossessions, 
too, which may be quite different from yours. You be- 
lieve, for instance, in the doctrine of the original sin. But 
the Chinese have been taught for more than twenty 
centuries that men are born good, and that human nature 
is intuitively good. ‘This theory is apparently contradic- 
tory to the Christian doctrine of total depravity. I do 
not venture to suggest which is more correct, but there is 
no reason why a missionary should insist that his con- 
verts distrust the goodness of his nature and believe with 
him that men are born with the sin of the first man. We 
must constantly bear in mind that such theological or 
philosophical questions contain in themselves sufficient 
ground for differences even among the theologians and 
philosophers themselves. If a dogma can be set up by a 
Saint Augustine or a Calvin, why cannot a missionary 
adopt or utilize some of the best doctrines of the greatest 
souls of the other nations? 

I have thus far stated what I consider to be the most 
fundamental qualifications of an ideal missionary. I can 
find no better conclusion than to give you an example of 
an ideal missionary, that of Saint Paul. Paul was the 
greatest missionary the world has ever seen. He was a 
good student. He knew the Greek poets as well as the 
Hebrew prophets. He was never dogmatical. To the 


' Jews he preached the promise of the coming of the Mes- 


siah, but to the Athenians he preached the Unknown 
Here is 
what he had to say about the ideal missionary :— 

“For though I was free from all men, I brought myself 
under bondage to all, that I might gain the more. And to 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, not being 
myself under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law; to them that are without the law, as with- 
out law, that I might gain them that are without law. 
To the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak. 
Iam become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some.” (1 Cor. ix. 19-22.) 


Seeing Things Whole. 


It is not by emphasis on one side or the other, through 
a long period, that a man comes to the proper solution 
of any thought or action. The things. which abide are 
the things which we see whole, which are considered not 
merely from several sides, but from every possible angle, 
until with a roundness of understanding we come from the 
transient and incomplete to the complete and the per- 
manent. Sometimes we call this thoroughness. It is to 
see things through and through and act accordingly. 
In all the world where do men and children and youth 
need more this admonition which runs a golden thread 
through the great Gospel of Jesus? With our ill-learned 
lessons, our one-eyed laws, our half-baked plans, our 
short-sighted vision, we pile failure upon failure in business 
and state and learning and morals, which would not be if 


’ we would take the slow caution to real progress and see 


things whole. If any age needs this gospel it is our own; 
if any land, this land of a free but a lamentably half- 
prepared people, whose energies are feverishly given to 
the mending of imperfect works. 

And I say it is the only efficacious plan, this seeing things 
whole, because in order to get your results you must 
first get your men. Now of men there is an infinite variety, 
but there is only one genus homo. At bottom, mark 


t you, human nature is one. We are all alike when you 
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get to the core of us. But you never see the likeness and 
the oneness of our spirit, the singleness of the springs 
of harmony and action, until you get down to the unspeak- 
able depths of a man which is his very soul. You can’t 
work successfully with the accidental things of your life, 
the peculiarities and limitations. You must lop them 
off and get down to the working fundamentals in which 
humanity is a common bond. ‘The things which are odd 
about us are not the things that are best about us. ‘The 
things that are common to mankind are the things that 
count. They lie deeper, they reach farther, and they 
grasp the like things in other persons and bring to fruiting 
the perfect work. The men whose names endure in mar- 
ble, in bronze, in books, and on the fleshly tablet of the 
human heart, were efficacious men, not peculiar, remote 
men. ‘They were the noble souls who invariably sought 
the ultimate, whose eyes longed to see things whole. See 
them in triumphant procession through the glorious vista 
of ten thousand years. There they move, and their 
works do follow them eternally because they had the 
simple secret of a successful human life, the unity and 
completeness of a man.—Albert. C. Dieffenbach. 


Che Anniversaries, 
The Caff of the Hour to Protestant Christianity. 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


The past is great, very great. When we forget the 
greatness of the past, we are unwise. ‘The past is great; 
and we need now and then to return to it as the spent 
tide returns to the deep, that we may renew our strength 
and gain fresh momentum whereby we may hope to press 
a little further in upon our vast, unconquered task. Es- 
pecially we men and women of Anglo-Saxon and Saxon- 
Celtic blood need to return to our special ancestry, that 
we may gain a vivid and intense consciousness of our 
racial obligations. 

You recall the words of the’ English commander to his 
men at Cadiz, ‘‘What a shame it would be if you English- 
men, who feed on good beef and brewis, should be beaten 
by these Spaniards, who live on oranges and lemons!” 
What a shame it would be if the descendants of the stocks 
that I have mentioned should be wanting in valor or prow- 
ess in the intellectual and moral conflicts of their time! 
Therefore, the “‘Call to Remembrance.” 

We must remember that we are children of the Reforma- 
tion. The deepest protest of Martin Luther was made in 
behalf of direct access to God, without intermediary of 
Church, priest, sacrament, rite. Our religion is essentially 
an unmediated religion. It is the vision of God, the pas- 
sion for God, the service of God, in the service of men. 
Behind all divisive doctrine is this universal standing- 
ground of all true Protestants,—immediate personal con- 
tact with the Divine. We pluck our religion, each Chris- 
tian man for himself, immediately out of the heart of the 
Eternal. 

Conventional religion, traditional religion, historical 
religion is great: but it is great as the minister to this 
aboriginal vision. We are not children of the Reformation 
if we do not claim immediate contact with God. Our 
motto should be, ‘‘I have seen God face to face, and my 
life is preserved.” 

We must remember, in the second place, our special 
Congregational ancestry, the rock whence we were hewn 
and the pit whence we were digged. The Pilgrim and 
Puritan founders won for us freedom at vast cost. We 
must not forget what they won or what their victory cost. 
Freedom, what does that mean? ‘The right to utter one’s 
total individuality, unrestrained and unsubdued, save 
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by awe in the presence of the Eternal Conscience and ac- 
countability thereto. Great is the liberty of prophesying, 
great is non-conformity, great the disregard for the metes 
and bounds fixed by men whose insight and faith have 
failed them, and whose power to apprehend the coming 
Deity is spent. é 

I recall you to this great bequest from the past, the right 
to utter your total personality, and thus introduce new 
forms of power from God, new thoughts, new insights, 
new discoveries, new surprises, in faith and in life. 

In the third place, we must remember that breadth 
without corresponding depth is a dangerous thing. There 
are thousands of people belonging nominally to our Con- 
gregational churches who care for one thing in religion 
about as little as they do for another, who care for every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. We must 
remember that great rivers are deep as well as wide; that 
great souls—great Christians—are not only inclusive, but 
intense and profound. They have ideals that are ends, 
and they have convictions as to ways and means. As 
a rule the Presbyterian loves his fellowship, so does the 
Baptist, so does the Methodist, so does the Episcopalian. 
There are hundreds of Congregationalists who would 
sooner join a club or a fire company than a Christian 
Church. There are others, descendants of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, who flirt with the ornate, decorative and 
flamboyant styles of ecclesiasticism, who are irresponsive 
to the austere beauty of the bride of Christ, as that beauty 
was beheld by many generations of their forefathers. 

What I regard as the worst feature of our present day 
Congregationalism, Trinitarian and Unitarian alike, is 
the insensibility to what these churches have done for the 
country in education, in shaping political influence, in 
productive intellectual power, and in moral grandeur. 
When one considers the smallness of the ecclesiastical 
body, there is nothing in history equal to it in intellectual 
and moral power since the fifth century of the Christian 
era. 

Many have forgotten these supreme achievements; 
and I regret to say many have not forgotten them, because 
they never knew them. Something is wrong here. Some- 
thing is wrong here, when a heritage, such as ours of hero- 
ism, of intellect, of genius, of shaping political influence, 
and of moral grandeur, fails to renew the soul of the 
people. An apostle said of certain persons in his time, 
that they judged themselves unworthy of Eternal Life. 
It may be that the attendance on all these churches of our 
order shall diminish. Should this evil arrive, it will not 
be because our cause is not great, but because the com- 
munity is not worthy of the cause. I do not despair of 
our future; nevertheless, when viewing this callousness, 
this stupidity, this ignorance, this want of fire, in the pres- 
ence of a great past, I feel that I should like to be one of 
a company to shake Congregationalists out of their torpor 
into whatever sense they may have left. 

We must remember that we Trinitarians and Unitarians 
have largely transcended our old debate. What were 
the conditions of that old debate? ‘‘The more human, 
the less divine; the more divine, the less human.’’ ‘There- 
fore, the man who claimed the humanity of Jesus denied 
his divinity; therefore, the man who emphasized the di- 
vinity of Jesus meant by it a superimposed perfection. 

I have great respect for the men of old, they were war- 
riors; and I believe with Harry Lauder so far, “I like a 
man that is a man,’’—that is, aman that has something 
to stand up for and to fight for. Those warriors of old 
shed much blood, but they did it in the interest of a king- 
dom that is an everlasting kingdom. We have transcended 
the old debate because we live in these universally ac- 
cepted insights, universally accepted by sensible people: 
the |purely human and the purely divine are ,identical. 
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The more human, the closer to the divine; the highest’ 
man, the highest prophet; the most trustworthy symbol 
of the Eternal humanity,—these are our insights. Whata 
basis for new thinking we have here!—for profound in- 
tellectual agreements, for the reconstitution of our work- 
ing faith! 

Finally, we must remember that after all there is only 
one thing that can unite human beings, and that is pro- 
found religiousness. Where there is no religion, there 
can be no unity, not even in the individual church. 
Where there is only a little religion, there can be no pro- 
found unity. : 

Depth of religion is the only ‘assurance that people 
will come together. Consider, for example, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Father Taylor! Look at them kneeling at 
the same altar: their hearts are beating in unison in the 
same reverence and devotion. 

I have worshipped with a Mohammedan under the 
shadow of the Pyramids. I have worshipped with a 
Mohammedan cab-driver, who drove me about Cairo 
for twelve days, whose attitude of sincere and impressive 
devotion in prayer drew me toward his soul. I have 
worshipped with a Mohammedan steward in a Nile boat. 
These are instances of the law, that, where religion is 
sincere and great, it draws men otherwise alien into the 
same consciousness of the uncomprehended mystery of 
God, into awe in his presence, into the spirit of trust and 
prayers. 

Christianity is optimism. If we have eyes and use 
them, we see a good many things these days that do not 
seem to make for optimism; yet we must hope. ‘There 
are two levels of hope, one below which I refuse to go. 
You remember the medieval sinner, who, when he was 
carried away by the devil, said to his friends that it might 
be worse; and to the amazed question, “How could it 
be worse?” he said, ‘‘Why, instead of being carried by 
the devil, I might be compelled to carry him.” ‘That 
inexpugnable spirit of hope is native to religion, and we 
will cherish it to the last. There is a higher level. All 
things work together for good to them that love God. 
“Love never faileth.’”’ Why? Because God is Love; and 
one lover shall chase a thousand non-lovers; and two 
put ten thousand to flight. 


REV. LEE S. McCOLLESTER. 
I. 
“What is the most important call of the hour to Prot- 


-estant Christianity, and what is the most pressing duty 


of Christianity to the present hour?”’ Confused over the 
many appeals, and unable to single out from the many 
duties of Christianity, the one above all others, the 
supreme, I left the top of Beacon Hill, the other evening, 
and walked down toward Arlington Street Church. My 
journey was not swift nor straight. I sought the crowds 
and the solitudes; walking, I studied the people sitting; 
I, sitting, studied people walking. I listened to the words 
of the loud talkers, and I tried to imagine the thoughts 
that were in the minds of the silent. I followed a group of 
boys and girls and found their ways and words guileless. 
I halted in the shadow of a tree to look with sympathy 
on an old woman in deep black, and beside her an old man 
in an attitude of heavy sorrow. I sat at the end of a seat 
and listened to two students talking over their experi- 
ments in electricity. I watched a group of three across 
the path,—humble folk, but happy,—a man, a woman, 
and, in the carriage, a babe. Looking, listening, thinking, 
I wandered back and forth through the Common and the 
Gardens, and finally stood in front of the church on the 
sidewalk opposite, looking up at the face of the statue of 
William Ellery Channing. 
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As I stood there, with the varied conditions and prob- 
lems of the people among whom I had just wandered in 
my mind, with the calls of a typical street life beating upon 
my ears, and with the face of that man who had clearly 
heard the call of his age and had magnificently answered 
it looking down upon me, it seemed as if my question 
were answered; and the answer was this:— 

The call of the modern hour is the same as that of the 
ancient hour. The principles fundamental to progress 
are the same. ‘The essential Christ, appearing in many 
guises, in many ages, has spoken his eternal words, for- 
ever new, forever old, forever fundamental; namely this, 
“Thou shall love the Lord, thy God, with all thy mind, 
might, and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Towards this ‘‘dim, far-off, divine event the whole crea- 
tion moves.”’ ‘The call to us is to put ourselves and our 
interests into line with the eternal law. We are not to 
go the whole way in a generation, but in every age we are 
to take some steps onwards, and to clear the path of some 
obstructions. 

Briefly would I indicate certain steps, such as these: The 
call of the hour to the church is, first, to know the facts 
of life as they really are; second, to supply the balance to 
progressive moments; and, third, to develop impulse to 
vigorous action. 

Knowledge is power, for either good or evil. ‘To know 
the truth is to win freedom. ‘rue wisdom makes for 
power. Empty heads, like empty freight cars, make con- 
fusing noise. The small tug that never ventures beyond 
the inner harbor talks louder about its little trips than the 
great ocean liner about its ocean voyages. Those who 
look too long on one side of the shield often die fighting 
recklessly for only a half truth. The Church of to-day 
is called upon to know thoroughly all sides of life and all 
moves towards good and evil. This is no easy task; for 
society, individual life, trade, government, all are com- 
plex. On the one side we see such conditions as these 
to-day :— 

1. Absorption in commercial and technical civilization. 
As a nation we reel with ‘‘ work-drunkenness”’: travelling 
the ‘“‘pace,’’ we have no time or inclination for solitude, 
meditation, and the practice of the brotherhood. 

2. We are living too well; money is too abundant; 
luxury is too much with us. 

3. We are going through a complicated human mix- 
ing process. In some towns are forty different dialects, 
forty different moods, forty different passions and preju- 
dices, all to be assimilated, tamed, educated. 

4. We are going through a civic conflict. On the one 
hand, civic irresponsibility; on the other, an effort to 
control humanity by statutes. Parties are seeking to 
control State and industry by laws, not by morals. A 
legalized government must ultimately become a moral- 
ized government. 

5. We are going through a religious reconstruction. 
Church devotees are weeping over diminishing congrega- 
tions, and mobs are marching the streets crying, “No 
master, no God.” 

With all these conditions the Church must acquaint 
itself, but as well must it acquaint itself with these other 
things. 

What does it mean for the Church when a leading New 
York physician, addressing a graduating class, says: ‘“‘ You 
are to treat the bodies of men, but also their souls. You 
deserve a living from your practice, but you must re- 
member that you are to contribute something to science 
and society as well?”’ 

What does it mean when a group of manufacturers 
call together a group of ministers and college men, and 
say, “What can you suggest to us that we may do toward 
uplifting the social and moral life of the men who work 
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under us. We know we have heavy moral responsi- 
bilities, and we want to do something in addition to 
sharing our profits with them.” 

What does it mean when college presidents gather to 
discuss methods of teaching students the spiritual values 
of life, in order that educated men shall go forth to their 
places, not only to earn a living, but to take a leading part 
in the moral and social life of the community? 


JOC 


Along with the call to the Church to know life, its forces 
and movements, there is the call to interpret the value 
and tendencies of different movements. It is not the 
sign of wisdom nor an aid of real progress for the Church 
to swing this way and that before every wind of doctrine 
or at the call of every earnest soul. This is an age of fads, 
of specialized efforts. In them all is some truth and up- 
lift; but in none is all truth, nor will any single theory 
or man or movement satisfy the needs of every nature. 
Each man and message has a place and part in the onward 
movement of civilization. ‘There is always somewhere 
a Tolstoy, looking on the downtrodden or the unawakened, 
who says: “Poor folk! I will save you by coming down 
to your level and dressing and living after your fashion.” 
There is always somewhere an Edward Everett Hale, look- 
ing down on these same poor folk, who says, ‘‘Give me 
your hand, and I will lift you up to where I stand, that 
you and I may go all together even to better things.” 
Both are factors in universal progress, and each man, 
true to his nature, paints ‘‘the thing as he sees it for the 
God of Things as They Are.” 

In this day of many movements and a new placing of 
emphasis, there is naturally a doubt in the minds of many 
as to just where the work of the Church lies. Some lay 
an emphasis on deeds and some on worship. Some urge 
that the only work of the Church is to go down into the 
slums and feed the hungry and clothe the naked; and some 
urge that that only is religious work which is done at some 
consecrated altar. In the confusion the modern Church 
can do no better than to adopt the Christ method. Jesus 
of Nazareth was marvellously discriminating in his es- 
timates of values. He went all the way with neither 
the churchman nor the publican, and yet was a helper 
of both. He dealt with the bodies and the souls of men. 
He healed the sick, fed the hungry. He had time and 
sympathy for Nicodemus, who had troubles of soul; 
and the time and comfort for a mother, who mourned her 
child. His whole ministry was one where balance was 
fairly held between the ministry of the body and that of 
the soul. 

Going down through the Common the other night, 
I tried to measure the different needs of different people. 
There were some whose pressing need was of the body, 
for food and clothing; some whose greatest need was 
for friends, to guide them morally; some whose burdens 
were sorrows,—death lays all men; and there were some 
whose chief need was an awakening of sympathy to the 
various trials of those round about. Given a hungry, 
homeless man; given a selfish, unmoral man; given a 
prosperous, pleasure-seeking man; given a man who has 
just buried his only son,—and I think the calls from the 
souls of men are louder and more difficult to satisfy than 
those from the bodies of men. 

As I see conditions, it seems to me the most important 
call to the modern church is that it shall study and satisfy 
the appeals which come from the souls of men, while 
some of our religious leaders are turning from the su- 
premely difficult task of studying and helping souls to 
the more exciting and easier task of doing deeds for the 
bodies of men. I do not discount this last one bit. I 
applaud it, and I join heartily in all that is being done in 
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these directions; but I do say that the more imperative 
call of the hour is to awaken men morally and spiritually, 
We are in a period of tremendous technical activity. 
We measure success by material possessions, and we 
measure even religion by material effects; but it is because 
of this varied and materialistic situation that there is 
the more need for church to show that the real man is 
soul, not body. 
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Once more, the call of the hour is that the Church shall 
supply impulse to this needed revival of spiritual develop- 
ment. ‘The need of the hour is to awaken conscience, 
to stir men to an appreciation that there is no permanent 
success except on moral and spiritual lines. It is true the 
Church has failed in many directions. But it is a fact that 
the church has been preaching ardently the brotherhood 
of men. From this preaching, and I say this after careful 
observation, has gone forth the chief impulse for the 
modern social and material uplift. It may be the work 
is going on chiefly outside the Church now; but, if it is 
going on vigorously, and if, as I believe is true, it received 
its impulse from Christianity and the Church, the Church 
has fulfilled its function in this direction. ‘The Church 
is not primarily an institution to do all the work, so much 
as a dynamo to supply the impulse which will cause 
men to act. In fact, other instrumentalities, unsecta- 
rian and varied, are doing much better than the Church 
could the detailed work. Having supplied the impulse, 
the work being really started, the present duty of the 
Church is to supply new impulses to meet the other 
needs of these modern days. It is for this reason that I 
say a call of the hour to the Church is that it shall supply 
impulse for a new study of man as a soul, and find new 
methods for satisfying the hunger of the souls of men. 
Our social uplift work is wisely being done under methods 
entirely different from those of a generation ago. ‘This is 
good. ‘The call now to the Church is to do its spiritual- 
izing service on new, rational, physical, and genuinely 
Christian lines. The souls of men need to be saved and 
developed. Their danger is not, as portrayed by old 
theology, an everlasting, other-world, danger, but these 
ever-present dangers of selfishness, fear, worry, hate, lust, 
spiritual inactivity, absolute immersion in business and 
pleasure. 

The practice of the love of God and the love of man, 
which is the present call, must grow out of the conscious- 
ness that God and.man are souls and Father and child, 
and that the highest attainment of man is to know the 
laws of his whole being, and obey them with all his mind, 
might, and strength. ‘The world is crammed with God, 
as the day with light. Always the human child has been 
feeling after God, if he might find him, and never did 
souls feel so sure of him as now. It may be that tem- 
porarily nominal religion is of secondary interest to men, 
but never was essential religion so active a force in the 
world as now. ‘The nominal preaching ministry is on the 
decrease, but the essential practical ministry of Chris- 
tianity was never so much on the increase as now. ‘To 
him who says, “‘A decrease of ministers almost to the van- 
ishing point,’’ I answer, ‘“‘No!”’ Perhaps there is a decrease 
of pulpiteers; but never was there so large an army of men 
and women—college men and women too,—going forth 
into all the fields of activity to feed, clothe, educate, com- 
fort, and inspire humanity as to-day. Our modern 
technical civilization, with all its evils, with all its love of 
money, with all its splendid inventions, is but making 
ready for a new “spiritual renaissance.’’ ‘The move of 
civilization is a spiral; and at one time the material and 
practical affairs dominate and use up man’s energy, but 
at another time the spiral moves to the side of the spiritual 
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and ideal and the interests of soul are supreme. It is 
thus the world moves Godward, and even that which seems 
at odds with progress, in God’s economy becomes the 
basis of a new advance. 


REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


A phrase of Theodore Parker’s, which I have often 
used, is singularly appropriate to the spontaneous sequence 
of this evening’s address. ‘‘Live upon the Past, in the 
Present, for the Future.’ 

I cannot express to you with what satisfaction I have 
listened to Dr. Gordon’s call to remembrance. What 
serious observer of the present-age can doubt that our 
Puritan forefathers-still have a message for us? ‘Their 
courage, their tenacity, their simplicity of daily life, their 
intimate sense of the present leadership of God and of their 
direct and immediate responsibility to him,—these are 
qualities that are sorely needed in these days of restless 
self-indulgence, of tasteless extravagance, of eager pur- 
suit of material gains. We have cause indeed to remem- 
ber the dynamic forces of the Protestant Reformation. 
All our dearest possessions, our civil liberties, our inventive 
discoveries and achievements, our social idealism, our 
spiritual emancipation, whatever is most characteristic 
of our inheritance as New Englanders and as free Chris- 
tians, these are the fruit of that heroic movement: they 
attest the world-wide scope of the impulse whose prin- 
ciples were unbound and independent thought, freedom 
from ecclesiastical autocracy, and defiance of consecrated 
wrong. ‘The theology of the Reformation is outgrown. 
It cannot be the inspiration of to-day, but it was the glory 
of yesterday. ‘The intellectual conclusions of the Puritans 
no longer convince or persuade, but the spirit in which 
those heroes wrought is immortal and is evermore the 
renewer and the savior of the world. 

It is that free and timeless spirit, not the rigid form, of 
Puritanism that we have inherited. Never was there a 
covenant for a Christian congregation more adapted to 
all time and all free people than the Pilgrim Covenant 
of Plymouth. Never was there a nobler exposition of 
the principles of a Christian Commonwealth, or one more 
significant for our own day, than is contained in John 
Winthrop’s discourse, written upon the voyage which 
took him into permanent exile in the wilderness. “The 
only way to avoid shipwreck,” he said, ‘‘and to provide 
for our prosperity is to follow the counsel of the prophet,— 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
our God. For this work we must be knit together as 
one man. We must uphold a familiar commerce together 
in all gentleness, patience, and liberality. So shall we 
find that God is among us, so that men shall say of suc- 
ceeding plantations, ‘The Lord make it like unto that 
of New England.’”’ 

The Puritan failed in his desire to upbuild a limited 
church, but he laid the foundations of a type of religion 
more likely to endure than his own, whose corner-stones, 
placed by his own hands, are godliness, righteousness, 
and faith. Shall we not renew our confidence in these 
standards? Shall we not seek the restoration of sim- 
plicity as a principle of our social intercourse, and again 
enthrone the ideals of duty as imperative in our lives? 
The Puritan knew but one law,—the law of righteousness. 
He owned one inescapable authority,—his conscience. 
He was not afraid of the perils of the wilderness, of the 
wintry cold, or of the prowling savage: he was afraid 
to do wrong. The stability of the republic rests just 
where the Pilgrims planted it,—on the rock of conscience. 

Again, shall we not.remember how our forefathers were 
sustained by their ever-present and intimate sense of 
the leadership of God? ‘The principal reason of the 
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great Puritan adventure to New England was ‘‘the in- 
ward zeal we had of laying some good foundation for 
the propagating of the kingdom of Christ in these remote 
parts of the world.” What has become of that living 
sense of God which to our forefathers was a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night? Do we not need to 
hear again of the stability of character which is wrought 
out in the sense of responsibility to God? Shall we not 
thus give our hearts to remembrance to-night and recall 
that the blessings of the present have their root in that 
stern but fruitful past? Shall we not own ourselves at 
once the children of memory and the children of hope? 

“Live upon the Past, in the Present.” With equal 
delight I have listened to Dr. McCollester’s summons to 
the present duties of our own day and generation. He 
has given us the affirmations of faith and duty, and shown 
us the way of the abundant life. He has declared to 
us that interpretation of religion which is as old as human 
hope and love and as young as the latest blossom of the 
spring. It is all contained in the answer of Jesus to the 
young ruler who asked him, “What shall I do to inherit 
In that answer there is not a single word 
about theological opinions, not a single word about exter- 
nal observances, but, ‘‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.’’ And what were those command- 
ments? Not the decrees of fear, not the intricacies of the 
ritual law or anything resembling them. No. ‘‘Love God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.”” That 
is the religion that before God and the Father is pure 
and undefiled. ‘‘Cast away the works of darkness, and 
put on the armor of light.’’ That is religion. ‘‘Loose 
the bonds of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, and 
let the oppressed go free.’’ That is religion. ‘‘Let 
judgment run down as waters and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” ‘That is religion. ‘To walk in the light, 
to bring forth the fruits of the spirit, to live in brother- 
hood,—that is religion. Not, it may be, the religion of 
the sectarian, not the religion of the Pharisee, not the 
religion of the fomenters of discord and division, but the 
only religion which will not shrivel to ashes in the reveal- 
ing fires of God,—the religion of God’s true sons and 
daughters in all places and in all times. 

“Live upon the Past, in the Present, and for the Fut- 
ure.’ 

The call to Protestant Christianity to-day is, then, 
first to realize the price that has been paid for our free- 
dom, to realize that our privileges are the result of age- 
long conflicts and the passionate effort of voiceless gen- 
erations. ‘Their struggles, their fiery disciplines, their 
desperate hopes, have moulded and fashioned our souls. 
They have passed into our blood; they have penetrated 
every nerve and fibre of our being; by them we are fos- 
tered and fed. 

And then the call to us is the summons of the present 
duty. We cannot stand outside these conflicts, content 
to be observers of the fray, looking on at the ebb and 
flow of battle, languidly analyzing the issues. 
is Our Own; we are implicated in its fortunes; its issues 
decide our destiny. It is for us to take up the whole armor 
of God and to do our part manfully. 

And then the call to us is to listen to the promises 
of the future,—the promise of fairer conditions, of nobler 
aims, of juster laws, of larger liberty; the promise in 
whose fulfilment not we, perhaps, but our children’s chil- 
dren shall be blessed. The call to us is for the forward 
movement, under the impulse of our own inward daring,— 
the call to the high adventures of faith. 

The glory of mankind is surely in the sense of expecta- 
tion. We are yonder-minded beings. Our prerogative 
is the consciousness of things that eye has not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor even the heart of man conceived. The 
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interest of life lies more in what we want than in what 
we have. ‘That has been the faith of every seer and the 
strength of every reformer. It has not been mere wil- 
fulness, it has been the profoundest faith,—a faith that 
dared to think of human history not as a great, flat plain 
on which men aimlessly wandered, always coming back 
to-the dead campfires of preceding hosts, but rather as 
a shining mountain track up which men were to strive 
toward the possible heights of honor. Such ideals enter- 
ing into the life of any nation or communion stir the 
imaginative and the spiritual ardors of mankind and do 
more for human progress than all the knowledge, the 
science, the material gain that have ever been wrought 
out since the beginning of intelligence. 

I know that these promptings of faith and hope are 
not ours to originate. That is the work of God in our 
hearts. Itis ours to receive and to obey these promptings. 
The divine powers are ready for our acceptance, but they 
do not force themselves upon us. The Holy Spirit re- 
spects the reserve which is everywhere the law of spiritual 
intercourse. But like all living powers faith is strength- 
ened by its own acts, by the prayers which utter the 
hopes which God has quickened, and by the works which 
turn dream into reality. Our hearts’ desires, our ideals, 
the faiths of the soul, are kept bright by the correspond- 
ing fulfilments of a life. He who takes it for his essential 
life to work out that which God works in him will fill 
his soul and his world of opportunities with a divine 
dynamic. He who in patient endeavor seeks to overcome 
evil with good, to upbuild righteousness and truth, he 
who loves his friends and fellowships, his church, his 
country, for the sake of what is best and blessed in them, 
will never in any valley of the shadow of discouragement 
or failure lose sight of the fulfilment of the promises. 
He will ever press forward toward ‘“‘the unwaning lights 
of the city of an eternal King.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The force expended by dissatisfied persons on efforts 
to escape their surroundings would often pluck the sting 
out of the incongruities of their situation and track them 
to whole hives of honey.—Samuel Johnson. 


ad 


Why should we live half-way up the hill and swathed 
in mists, when we might have an unclouded sky and a 
visible sun over our heads if we would only climb higher 
and walk in the light of His face?—Dr. McLaren. 


Fd 


Manliness is a brave power of selection, the self- 
possessed ability to distinguish between high and. low 
aims, between the important and the unimportant things 
of life, between what endures and what fades.—Charles E. 


es John. 
wt 


Let thy soul soar in search of the Infinite, his purposes, 
his blessedness. Let nothing confine thee to the earth. 
But, so long as thou art here, feel thou bound to carry 
out a most definite end in life, ceaselessly work out a 
routine, bear a burden, have a calling —Mozoomdar. 


ad 


No man can ever go forward to a higher belief until 
he is true to the faith which he already holds. Be the 
noblest man that your present faith, poor and weak and 
imperfect as it is, can make you to be. Live up to your 
present growth, your present faith.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Past and Present in Cuba. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Cuba’s history for four hundred years 
was one long tragedy. Fears were her meat, 
oppression and sorrow her portion; but now 
joy is hers, and the sad past is fading into 
oblivion. ‘The Misereres outnumbered the 
Te Deums. ‘To-day the little nation faces a 
brighter future, and the election of one of 
her noblest and most capable sons to the 
presidency has given the patriots new cour- 
age and hope. ‘Tears express a variety of 
emotions,—joy and sorrow, exultation or dis- 
tress. The Spaniards under Columbus wept 
for joy when they first discovered Cuba, and 
took possession of it in the name of their 
sovereigns. They wept for sorrow, four hun- 
dred years later, when their flag was lowered 
here. The Siboynese (the aborigines of 
Cuba), who melted away under Diego Velas- 
ques, the cruel taskmaster, wept as they 
passed into pathetic dust, mingling their 
tears with the briny seas that forever chant 
their requiem. 

When the Lone Star Flag rose over Morro 
Castle, tears of joy rained from the eyes of 
Cuban patriots. Those dungeons were closed 
forever, in which helpless captives languished, 
till death mercifully curtained their staring 
eyes. 

The Cuban may not attain at once to suc- 
cess in his attempts at self-government. His 
defective colonial training did not fit him for 
it; but far better are blundering efforts than 
the dreary repression and the crushing of 
all national aspiration which enchained Cuba 
for centuries. Unscrupulous, avaricious of- 
ficials brought untold woes upon Cuba, im- 
poverishing her to enrich, not the mother 
country, but the horde of conscienceless men 
who came hither to exploit theisland. Cuban 
estates confiscated, Cubans shut out of busi- 
ness and professional life and excluded from 
all governmental positions,—taxation without 
representation,—it is not strange that the 
ten years war, 1868-78, and the final suc- 
cessful revolution of 1895-98 were initiated. 

We see yet the baleful effects of a vicious 
colonial policy stripped of all civil and politi- 
cal rights, with practically no representation 
in the National Cortes in Madrid, deceived 
by unfulfilled pledges of reform: we wonder 
that the Cubans endured it all so long, and 
that they are doing so well in attempts at 
self-government. 

In the Spanish Casino in our city is to be 
seen on the walls the coats of arms of all the 
republics of the West that Spain once owned, 
but has forever lost. It is a pathetic sight. 
There are more than sixteen nations stretch- 
ing from California to Patagonia, over which 
her yellow and red flag floated, which have 
successively raised their flag under Bolivar 
and other great patriots, and seceded from 
her who should have been a foster mother. 
One thinks of the far-off days of Philip IT. 
when the world trembled with fear at the 
mention of her name. ‘The blood of patriots 
has been the seed of the Cuban republic, and 
the sad stories yet ring in my ears of poor 
men whose only offence was that they loved 
liberty. Ona monument near us, surmounted 
by the goddess of liberty holding the laurel 
wreath, are the names of seventy men with 
the dates of their execution near by. In our 
great cemetery is a circular building with a 
rotunda in which the remains of hundreds of 
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patriot soldiers have been gathered from dif- 
ferent battlefields. There is a collection of 
caskets of different sizes piled one upon an- 
other on the marble floor, a weird and grew- 
some sight, those long dead mutely calling 
for sepulture. 

The sight of this necropolis wakens sad 
memories, and<a life-size figure of the Christ 
looks down from the wall, nailed to his cross, 
as if in infinite pity for his brothers who died 
bravely as did he to make men free. May 
Cuba’s living patriots be as faithful and wor- 
thy as her dead heroes. 

Matanzas, CuBA. 


Literature, 


THINGS LEARNED By Livinc. By John 
Bascom. SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By 
John Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 each.—In his ninth decade after 
a life devoted to intellectual pursuits, Dr. 
Bascom offered to his friends, his former pu- 
pils, and the general public the “‘beaten oil”’ 
of his reflections and conclusions. He had 
served at two different times in the Faculty of 
Williams College, and for thirteen years he 
was president of the University of Wisconsin. 
He had therefore met many men and as- 
sisted at the intellectual grooming of a host 
of students. He was graduated from Will- 
iams College in 1849, and after service in 
Wisconsin retired to the scenes of his youth 
and the labors of his manhood to rest and 
renew in meditation the principles he had 
inculcated and to make new applications as 
occasion arose of these principles to current 
thought and action. It was a happy cir- 
cumstance that at this juncture another 
professorship was offered him at Williams 
College. Although that fact is not men- 
tioned in these volumes, the readers of the 
Christian Register will remember that, during 
this last residence in Williamstown many 
articles from his pen appeared in its columns, 
notably half a dozen essays in autobiog- 
raphy two years ago. He did his work dur- 
ing all these many years under guidance of a 
belief that the best work in any department 
of life is done by those who take into their 
minds the fundamental principles of phi- 
losophy and the divine wisdom that comes 
to those who use aright the reason that is the 
guide of life. This breadth of vision has led 
him sometimes into untrodden ways. At 
Williams College he was censured by some 
because his religious views “‘were too dis- 
cursive,” and in Wisconsin complaint was 
made for “enforcing his political opinions.’ 
His comments on men with whom he had 
been associated are frank and often sagacious. 
His analysis, for instance, of the character 
and attainments of Mark Hopkins, whom he 
greatly admired, are fresh and illuminating. 
He shows how his great ability and uniform 
success released him from the necessity to 
toil for results as most of his colleagues did, 
and tempted him to neglect, and almost 
despise, the deeper delving into facts and 
principles that are now essential to any 
great success as a leader of thought or an 
educator. He was a great man, but not a 
learned one. He deals with other men with 
whom he had been associated in academic 
work in the same frank and philosophic 
spirit, with intent to draw lessons of wisdom 
from their failures and successes for the 
benefit of those who may consult these 
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records of the art of living. As a philosopher, 
Dr. Bascom was-not a discoverer or a great 
leader. He was rather a sage and compe- 
tent interpreter. He kept within the bounds 
of Christian faith while still accepting for 
substance of doctrine the idea of evolution as 
the law of life and progress. For miracles as 
a philosopher he had no need. After dis- 
cussing their place and function he says: 
“Miracles offer no sober working plan of 
action. . . . The method of the world is a 
regular procedure under law, and, if this 
is lost, we fail to find ourselves until it is re- 
stored.” In a noble passage he shows what 
he thinks of the reason that gives “‘the up- 
right front-and heaven regarding eye that 
manis born to.” He says: ‘‘If we stand up- 
right like men, we lift at once the organs _ 
of apprehension into the light of day... . 
Once possessed of the world, our spiritual 
instincts come into play. We know where we 
are and whither we are going. We trust 
the divine forces in our lives, and these forces 
gather us up and bear us forward.”’ In short, 
in these final volumes, published since his 
death, Dr. Bascom shows himself to have 
been a modest, faithful truth-seeker who 
throughout a long lifetime gave himself, with- 
out stint, to the service of his fellow-men. 
He died Oct. 30, 1911. His last article in the 
Christian Register appeared October 12, fol- 
lowed October 19 by an ‘‘appreciation” by 
Dr. Crooker. 


ZONES OF THE Sprrit. A Book of 
Thoughts. By August Strindberg. With an 
Introduction by Arthur Babillotte. Trans- 
lated by Claud Field, M.A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—The 
Swedish author Strindberg was formerly a 
misanthropic atheist and the champion of 
practices subversive of morality. In the 
midst of his fantastic career he came to real- 
ize that he was a lost soul and, largely through 
the study of Swedenborg, returned to ortho- 
dox Christian faith. His orthodoxy would 
not satisfy a theologian, but it meant an ac- 
ceptance of the ideas of orthodoxy, partly 
in sheer revulsion against his former pagan- 
ism, partly because he got some grasp of 
their spiritual value in moral experience. 
At the end of his life he set down his religious 
reflections in the work here offered in trans- 
lation. It is the work of a wild genius, 
chaotic and inconsistent, much overpraised 
by persons who like Strindberg himself had 
little knowledge of religious literature and 
no definable method of thought. At the 
same time it is full of instances of penetrat- 
ing insight and striking comment on men, 
and a psychologist will find interesting ma- 
terials for study. The vital thing in the book 
is the struggle to regain a lost purity and to 
win a certainty of faith. The scornful and 
abusive language about science and some 
extraordinary efforts to rationalize dogma 
while protesting against reason show that the 
orthodoxy is somewhat forced. 


Tue CuHinp. By E. Mather Sill, M.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 net. 
Dr. Sill is a physician of New York, who 
holds important positions as lecturer and 
adviser in diseases of children. His book 
on the care, diet, and common ills of infants 
and young children contains valuable in- 
formation such as every young mother needs. 
He presents in simple and easily understood 
form the best and most scientific ways of — 


—— 
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feeding, clothing, and protecting children, 
and also suggests the right thing to be done, 
in case of sudden illness or accident, before a 
doctor can be had. ‘The advice is thoroughly 
practical and up to date, and the book may 
well hold an accepted place as a valuable 
adjunct to every nursery. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Spiritual Housekeeping by Annie Rix 
Militz, the New Thought teacher, is pub- 
lished by the Master Mind Publishing Com- 
pany, 802 South Union Avenue, Los Angeles, 


Why Women Ought to Desire the Ballot. 
BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever). Address: Miss L. 
Freeman Clarke, 9t Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

You have done a large work in an interesting way, giving 
to teachers as well as to scholars much valuable material 
for thought and conference.—Clara Bancroft Beatley, Chair- 
man Committee on Education, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents each. For sale by W. B., Clarke 
Co., 26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgica) 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 355 hymns and poems, 26. tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies or the regular sessions and special 
occasions of children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are spolicsie: to childhood and ca- 
peble of a lrargice! treatment. The poetic and ethical 

values of the tions in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are = ded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” re area been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose prime! fp as to the 
enrichment their services heres received through its “yr 
cocin is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who Sesire to to make further i inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
=e marked chien. of the music is what it should be in 

book for we hP gg powell 

paw Reo. Fi L. Hosmer, D.D 
“Tt seems to me aon fullest, most. sdahodiie Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 


From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian-— 
“A more s wrought-out work of definite use- 
has been the good fortune of the liberal 


fulness 

nim ay aga t makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 

There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 

logical development combining simplicity, 
rg rey ination.” 

F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


7 iS song cage Say ct nto me 

songs Ww. young ma: without loss 

ot wall respect and ut reach of veracity, 
jae oi pal 


vely printed. -.. lam! 
ing foryacd to using the Sat part o in 
my own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE, 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ekasiaontase meee ts each carriage prepaid. 


gybilebers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
GQRESS STREET, IN, MASS, 
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Cal. These chapters are talks upon house- 
work and its meaning in the spiritual life. 
They are an attempt to symbolize great 
truths and to bring high purposes to the per- 
formance of common tasks. ‘‘There is no 
piece of work but may be a sacrament,’’ says 
the writer, and she takes her readers through 
the week, giving them suggestions for the 
inward life and for concentrated purpose. 


School and Home Gardens, by W. H. D. 
Meier, gives definite instructions for arrang- 
ing, planting, and caring for plants com- 
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monly grown in the house, yard, and garden. 
It is designed with especial reference to its 
use as a text-book for grammar grades, but 
serves also as a handbook for the home 
gardener who has had little or no experience, 
and desires to have careful explanation of 
what to do and how to do it, that his plants 
may grow as they should. School gardens 
are coming more and more into existence, 
and serve a useful purpose. This book 
tempts to experiment, and it appears at the 
time of year to give encouragement to be- 
ginners. It is published by Ginn & Co. 
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A SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 


peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 


century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 


activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105,EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


POSTPAID 


. $1.62 
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Little children, always be 

Kind to everything you see. 
Do not kick the table’s legs. 
Don’t beat unoffending eggs. 


Do not mischievously try 

To poke things in a needle’s eye; 
Nor guilty be of such a fault 

As to pinch the table salt. 


Do not pull a teapot’s nose, 
Don’t ask bread what time it rose. 
Little pitchers’ ears don’t tweak, 
Nor smack the apple’s rosy cheek. 


But remember it is right 

To all things to be polite; 

Let the hay scales have their weigh, 
Wish the calendar good day. 


Kiss the clock upon its face, 

Return the arm-chair’s fond embrace, 
Greet the sieve in merry strain, 

Ask the window how’s its pane. 


If you learn to show such traits 
To your dumb inani-mates, 
Toward your playmates then you'll find 
You’ve an amiable mind. 
—Carolyn Wells, in Harper's. 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


In the cool green depths of the woods, 
among the early spring wild weeds, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit stands preaching, on Sundays, 
week-days, and holidays, to the oaks, the 
birches, the elders, and sassafras, the adder’s 
tongue, anemone, and crane-bill, to the 
rabbits and squirrels, to the cat-bird and 
the flicker, as they frisk and flutter, wave, 
rustle, and bloom all round about him. He 
preaches very much what we are learning 
in Sunday-school, and is just now trying 
to present the “‘Blesseds,’”’ so that his wild- 
wood plant and animal congregation may 
comprehend. He seems to do it so impres- 
sively that the wise little screech-owl, who 
though but half as big as the rest of the owl 
family is quite as intellectual, stores all he 
has heard away in the innermost depths 
of his knowing little head, and there it stays 
till the long vacation calls us out once more 
to our little summer camp near woods and 
creek. Then, in the long, still, moonlit and 
starlit summer nights the small screech- 
owl, from his perch up in a tree, on the edge 
of the woods, passes Jack’s sermons on to 
me; and here are some of them. 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 


The bashful dandelion grew just outside 
the woods, on the path along which the 
children dawdled to and from school; and 
she could gaze straight up into the blue, 
blue sky and towards the sun she loved so 
dearly. When she watched the swallows 
skimming gayly along, she would often sigh, 
“Now, if I could only fly like them, I really 
could get nearer to him,—to that beautiful 
warm and golden sun.” 

“Why don’t you stretch, then?’’ asked 
a tall, straight sapling close by, “and stand 
on your: tiptoes as I do? Then you’d be a 
good bit nearer. You could get a good look 
at the sun and, moreover, the sun could get a 
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good look at you, and maybe he'd ask you 
who you are and where you come from!” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t want the sun to do that!” 
faltered the dandelion. ‘‘I should be scared 
and not know what to say: he’s so big and 
so bright, and I’m so little and so very low- 
down.” 

“Oh, well, of course,” laughed the sapling, 
“if you’re as bashful as all that! The 
sun won’t hurt you. Pluck up some spirit, 
do; and don’t be such a ‘fraid cat. The 
sun won’t hurt you any more than the school 
children do when they look at you as they 
pass by.” 

But the dandelion felt she just couldn’t 
stretch any higher, and every time a school 
lad or lassie pointed at her and called atten- 
tion to that “big and awful yaller dandy!” 
she’d crouch back among her long green 
leaves. Although by the middle of summer, 
when her golden disk had changed to a 
fluffy white ball, she managed to straighten 
up quite a bit, she was still far shorter than 
the ambitious sapling and still far, far below 
the glowing sun. 

“Stretch, why don’t you?”’ insisted the 
sapling. “Stand on your toes and stretch!” 
he repeated, waving his short green branches 
angrily above the dandelion. She, however, 
shook her head and whispered, “I’m afraid.” 
Even as she did so, the summer breeze lifted 
all her silvery, feathery seeds and wafted 
them up, up, higher than the sapling, higher 
than the topmost tree-tops, higher even than 
the skimming, soaring swallows; up, up, 
straight towards the glorious golden sun as 
he smiled brightly down upon the earth. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT Mourn. 


“To-day,” announced Jack-in-the-pulpit’ 
“Tm going to speak about a plumy-tailed: 
bright-eyed squirrel which had been caught, 
when but a wee, young thing, to be kept on 
sale in a big store in town; where, one day, 
a jolly young uncle bought him and the 
green tin, revolving-wheel-furnished house 
he lived in, for Dick and Davy Armitage’s 
Christmas present. My! how glad those 
boys were to get him! How dearly they 
loved him! how conscientiously they cared 
for him! and how happy they were with him, 
down in the laundry, where his house stood 
on the broad window-sill, feeding him with 
nuts, and watching him as he cracked and 
ate them, or frolicked, spinning round in his 
whirly-wheel and enjoying life generally. 

““As the winter days lengthened into spring, 
however, Frisk (as they had named their 
pet) grew more and more sober, until by 
mid-April he became finicky as to his food, 
careless as to his coat, and unresponsive to 
the boys’ caresses. He spun round and 
round in his wheel no more, but sat pensively 
jn his tin boudoir, bunched up in the corner 
soonest reached and latest left by the bright 
spring sun as it shone into the laundry- 
window. Dick changed his food to more 
carrots and frequent lettuce-leaves, and David 
dosed him with dog-biscuits, and both of them 
were sincerely concerned for their pet which 
kept getting more and more dejected, until 
the middle of May found the poor little 
creature so melancholy that David could 
stand it no longer. 

““Tm *fraid,’ he confided to Mother in a 
very shaky voice, ‘that Friskie’s awful sick; 
and Dick and I don’t know what. tozgive 
him. You come and look at him, Mother, 
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please do, and tell us what’s wrong and what 
to do for him.’ a 

“Whereupon Mother looked, saw, and 
agreed to prescribe a remedy, ‘if you boys 
are willing to try it.’ ; 

““Of course we are,’ cried both in a breath: 
‘we’d do most anything for our Friskie.’ 

“Then give him his freedom,’ said Doctor 
Mother ‘for that’s what he wants. He’s 
mourning for the sky, the sun, the trees, 
and the great outdoors so deeply that, if 
you don’t set him free, I fear he'll die on 
your hands.’ 

“Accordingly, after considerable demur 
and some salty tears,—for that sort of cure 
came hard on-pet-loving Dick and Davy,— 
the boys next day carried the tin squirrel- 
cage and its occupant out to the middle of 
Jamaica woods, where they set it down and 
opened its little door and then— 

“Out streaked Friskie,—out and up a tall 
gum-tree, where he immediately began a ~ 
brisk, long-distance game of hide-and-seek 
with the boys; who, crouching among the 
anemones and crane-bill, followed him with 
eyes that kept winking hard and fast; laugh- 
ing, albeit with a big, hard lump in the throat, 
at their pet, mourning no more, but entirely 
comforted and completely cured.” 


BLESSED ARE THE MEEK. 


‘This morning I shall tell you,” said Jack, 
“a story that was told me by a wise and very 
old, old Crow. He said it was a legend, and 
it goes back to the days when the Kind 
Father was making the birds, whom he had 
already created joyous, soaring, and songful, 
beautiful as well. Seated upon a great tall, 
golden throne, with scores of rainbow-dye- 
filled shells at his right hand, he was painting 
the different birds according to their taste 
and fancy. Eagle, magpie, swan, oriole, 
whip-poor-will, wren, robin, and many, many 
more were finished and lovely in their fresh 
new colors, and the pigments in the shells 
were rapidly giving out as the few birds 
remaining, all gray and sad and colorless, 
pressed forward, hustling and jostling each 
other in their eagerness; all but the dove 
which, modestly making way for one and 
another, a third and a fourth of its com- 
panion birds, was soon left, the last of the 
drab, sad-tinted little band. 

““Oh, my poor, bonny bird,’ exclaimed 
the Kind Father, pityingly, ‘there’s hardly 
any more stain left, and red wings and a blue 
head would have gone so well with your 
size and shape!’ and he deftly touched up 
her wings and her tail feathers with silvery 
gray, a bit of white, and an occasional streak 
of darker gray. As he set the dove upon his 
left hand to remark the general effect, her 
bright red-rimmed eyes noticed that the 
paint-shells were not entirely emptied. 
‘There’s still some red left, Kind Father,’ 
she said timidly ‘and quite a bit of blue, as 
well as an atom of gold and a remnant of 
green. If you’d but give me a wee dab of 
what’s left, somewhere or other, on my 
sober gray gown! I am so fond of a bit of 
bright color, Kind Father.’ 

“Whereupon the Kind Father with infinite 
care and patience took from the paint-shells 
the remaining scraps—tiny flecks of red and 
dabs of green, blue, purple, and gold—and 
blended them together so skilfully that the 
dove’s broad necklace makes her one of the 
most beautiful of birds. Throw her a hand- 
ful of corn, dearie, and see her meekly ap- 
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proach and modestly and daintily peck up 
her dinner; and note how her smooth soft 
throat and breast glow in brilliant rainbow 
colors as if she wore jewels.” 


A Crow Story. 


People who don’t know the crow may find 
difficulty in believing the following anecdote, 
though Anglo-Indians will accept it without 
hesitation. 

A dog of my acquaintance—a fox terrier 

of long Eastern experience—was one morning 
eating a chicken bone on the veranda, when 
two crows happened to pass, and, observing 
the dog and his bone, wheeled down and 
lighted on the veranda railing, whence they 
set to work, croaking, to induce him to drop 
his breakfast. 
Under ordinary circumstances an English 
dog will fly at a crow the moment he appears; 
but on this occasion Jack simply looked up, 
growled, and continued gnawing. 

The crows ceased croaking, and consulted 
together for a moment, then one of the pair 
dropped onto the veranda a few yards behind 
the dog, and croaked at him again, once more 
obtaining no answer but a growl. 

After strolling casually round the veranda 
for a minute, to let Jack settle down, the bird 
hopped up silently and swiftly, and gave the 
dog’s tail a cruel nip. That was too much. 
With a howl of pain, Jack turned upon his 
tormentor, and crow No. 2, who had been 
patiently awaiting this opportunity, swooped 
down upon the bone and carried it off. 

You never saw a dog wear a look of such 
abject humiliation as did Jack when he 
recognized how he had been fooled.—Zllus- 
trated Christian Weekly. 


Bobby and the Champion. 


In all his seven years Bobby had never 
been so excited; but then what little boy 
wouldn’t be, if his own big cousin was the 
champion football player who was coming 
with the great college team to play the next 
Saturday? The papers told about him and 
printed his pictures, and everybody talked 
about him and felt sure his team would win. 
To have the champion stay at his house and 
be his very own cousin made Bobby feel about 
as important as a champion himself. 

In fact he acted a great deal more impor- 
tant than did the big, clear-eyed, good-nat- 
ured cousin when he came. Bobby watched 
and admired everything that he did, from the 
way he walked to the way he tied his necktie, 


‘and before the first day was over they were 


the very best of friends. 

After breakfast Bobby and Cousin Ned 
went down to the hotel where the other boys 
of the team were staying, and together they 
went out to the place where the great game 
was to be that afternoon. How proud and 
happy Bobby was as he walked down the 
street with the crowd of fine, strong young 
fellows! How nice it would be, he thought, 
to be grown up like them and to do just as 
he pleased. ‘“‘Nobody’d tell them how 
many waffles they could eat,” he said resent- 
fully to himself. There had been crisp 
brown waffles for breakfast, and Bobby was 
still indignant because his mother had not 
let him eat as many as he wished. 

At dinner time, my! but they were hungry. 
Bobby was too busy eating to notice Cousin 
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Ned for a while; but presently he heard 
him say, ““No more, thank you; it’s ever so 
good, but we’re under orders to eat just so 
much and no more when we're in training 
for games like this afternoon.’ 

Bobby was so surprised that he forgot to 
eat. To think that a great, big, strong foot- 
ball champion had to be careful about what 
he ate! 

“Tt was hard for all of us at first,” said 
Ned, “but it has been good for us, too.” 

“Tt is fine temperance training,’’ added 
Bobby’s father; “for, when a boy can eat what 
is good for him and give up the rest, I should 
imagine that he could give up anything else 
that was going to hurt him in any way.” 

The game was a great one, and of course 
Ned’s side won, as Bobby had been sure it 
would. Bobby remembered it all his life. 
And he remembered something else, too. 
He remembered that to be strong and useful 
and able to do great things of any kind a 
boy must have a strong body and a clear 
mind, and that meant doing without many 
things that he liked. But what did they 
matter when they made such a big difference 
in the end?—Louise M. Oglevee, in Sunday- 
School Times. 


The Elephant Eaters. 


Laura and Mary Anna are two dear little 
sisters who live on Euclid Avenue, West, 
in the city of Detroit. Laura is three years 
old, and Mary Anna is exactly twenty months. 
It may be hard to believe that these two 
babies eat elephants and tigers and lions and 
bears, but itis the truth. They eat cows, too, 
and horses,—heads, legs, tails, and all. 

What may seem still more strange, their 
mother buys animals for them to eat: she 
buys Noah’s Arks full, at a time. To be 
sure, these animals are not the size of circus 
animals, and every one who lives on Euclid 
Avenue, West, must know that there are 
bigger elephants in the jungle than the 
elephants Laura and Mary Anna like to 
eat. 

One day, when the babies’ mother had 
purchased for them a new ark, Laura was 
delighted to find that it was almost full of 
elephants, jamming and crowding against 
a few thin tigers and lions. She and Mary 
Anna were eating those elephants a bite ata 
time, first a leg, then a tail, next a trunk and 
plump body, when the door of the ark opened 
and out rushed the animals. 

Laura and Mary Anna were in their go- 
cart when the accident happened; and, 
when they saw their animals tumbling out 
on the cement sidewalk, they began to cry. 
Auntie, who was pushing the go-cart, felt 
sorry because the dear babies had lost their 
animals. This is what she said,— 

“There, there, don’t cry: we’ll buy some 
more to-morrow!” 

But the babies cried harder than ever, 
until Auntie said, ‘‘Do you want me to tell 
you a story?” 

Laura always cheered up when Auntie 
offered to tell a story, which is the reason 
she wiped her eyes and smiled; and to this 
day that baby likes to be told about who ate 
the elephants. 

Auntie says that before long a dog came 
trotting down the street, and, when he saw 
the elephants, he said, “‘ Bow-wow, bow-wow- 
wow!’’ Straightway he tasted of one, and 
it was sweet, so doggie ate three. 
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After that Mr. Simon Strong came walk- 
ing along with his head in the air, and he 
didn’t even know that he stepped on seven 
elephants and ground them to powder. Soon 
as he was gone, down from the maple trees 
came a flock of sparrows, twittering and 
happy,—mother sparrows, father sparrows, 
and baby sparrows. They not only ate all 
the crumbs, but were pecking at whole 
elephants, when a ragged little boy jumped 
off a pedler’s wagon and scared them away. 
The little boy snatched five elephants. 

A wee brown mouse with beady black eyes 
came creeping along from under a porch 
and ate three elephant’s legs, before he had 
to run away and hide. 

Let all who do not believe that this story 
is almost every word true, go to a grocery 
store, buy a box of animal crackers, offer a 
few elephants to babies and boys, to English 
sparrows, and a wee brown mousey, and then 
see what will happen!—Frances Margaret 
Fox, in the Churchman. 


Dreams, 


Charlie, aged four, was devoted to his older 
brother Fred, whom he copied faithfully as 
far as he was able. One morning Fred an- 
nounced that he had had a dream the night 
before. F 

“What did you see in your dream?” 
asked his mother. 

“A big dog that ran and ran, and bit a 
boy ””— 

“That was dreadful,” said his mother. 

“T had a dream, too,” spoke up Charlie. 

“What was your dream about, dear?” 

“Bout a dog.” 

“And what did your dog do?”’ 

“‘Same as Fred’s dog,”’ was the satisfied 
reply. 


There was once a lady whose dream 
Was to feed a black cat on whipped cream; 
But the first cat she found 
Spilled the cream on the ground, 
And she fed a whipped cat on black cream. 
—David Starr Jordan. 


A little girl who was being taken into the 
country for a day’s outing by the Chicago 
Vacation School Committee was observed 
to be very sedate as she sat in the open street- 
car. ‘‘Have you ever had a ride on the cars 
before?”? the teacher asked. ‘‘Yes, I’ve 
hitched; but I never sat up straight like this 
before,”” she answered.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEeswENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CierK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 
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The Conquered. 


We who so eager started on life’s race, 
And breathless ran, nor stinted any whit 
For aching muscles or the parching grit 

Of dust upon the lips; who set the face 

Only more desperately toward the place 
Where the goal’s altar smoked, if runners knit 
With stronger limbs outran us; we who sit 

Beaten at last—for us what gift or grace? 


Though we have been outstripped, yet known have we 
The joy of contest; we have felt hot life 

Throb through our veins, a tingling ecstasy. 
Our prize is not the wreath with envy rife, 

But to have been all that our souls might be: 


Our guerdon is the passion of that strife. 
—Arlo Bates. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Through misinformation we stated in the 
last Register that the steamer Teutonic, 
bearing the bulk of the pilgrims to the Paris 
Congress, would sail from Montreal, Canada, 
at ten a.m., Tuesday, July 1. The sailing 
time will be at daybreak, July 1st, therefore 
passengers must embark the afternoon and 
evening before (June 30). 

Arriving at Quebee at noon, a stay of 
six hours will be made, enabling delegates to 
visit that city. 

Special parlor cars will leave Boston (North 
Station) at 10 A.M., Monday, June go, ar- 
riving at Montreal about 9.15 P.M., where 
they will be transferred to the Teutonic. 
About one hundred persons have been en- 
rolled by the agents, Messrs. Thomas Cook 
& Son, for this train. In case of failure to 
connect with it, members of the party can 
travel independently to Montreal by the 
II.30 A.M. express, arriving later in the even- 
ing. Stops will be made at Plymouth, N.H., 
and Newport, Vt., for meals, or dinner can 
be obtained in the dining car. Passengers 
from the Western and Middle States, travel- 
ing directly to Montreal, can board the vessel 
on June 30. The Hotel Place-Viger, Mon- 
treal, is recommended; also excellent, but 
more expensive, the Ritz-Carlton. Rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Transfer Com- 
pany meet all incoming Western trains and 
transfer baggage to the steamship dock. 

A handsome badge bearing the initials and 
date of the Paris Congress and a United 
States shield in colors has been prepared for 
the delegates. One hundred and forty-one 
persons are enrolled for the trip by the 
Teutonic and seven by the Arabic, also 
sailing from Boston, July 1. A few desir- 
able places are still to be obtained on either 
vessel. 

The following clergymen are among the 
party: Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D.D., Boston; 
Rev, E. S. Forbes, Boston; Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., Washington; Rev. William Sul- 
livan, New York; Rev. L. W. Mason, D.D., 
Pittsburg; Rev. M. D. Shutter, D.D., 
Minneapolis; Rev. H. C. Parker, Woburn; 
Rev. C. G. Robbins, Lawrence; Rey, W. H. 
McGlauflin, D.D., Chicago; Rev. T. J. 
Horner, Attleboro; Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., 
Boston; Rev. G. R. Dodson, St. Louis; Rev. 
W. D. Simonds, Oakland, Cal.; Rev. F. R. 
Griffin, Montreal; Rey. A. M. Knapp, West 
Newton; and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, Billerica. 
Other clergymen, joining the party in London 
or Paris, are Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. 
Lee S, McCollester, D.D., Rev. C. F. Dole, 
D.D., Rev. F. J. Gauld, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Rey. L. C. Cornish, and others. 
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The Congress will hold its general sessions 
in Paris at No. 84 Rue de Grenelle, on the 
left bank of the Seine. ‘This is the edifice 
of the National Horticultural Society of 
France, and its several halls are ample for 
the meetings. Any person can join the 
Congress in Paris by paying its fee of ten 
francs, admitting to all the meetings. 

The Paris Committee recommend the 
Hotel Montmayeul, 23 Rue de Bac, as suit- 
able for unpretentious delegates, with whom 
small expense is a consideration. Better, 
but more expensive, is Hotel Leutetia, Boule- 
vard Raspail. Both are near the Congress 
Headquarters. The American delegates will 
mostly stop at the Louvre and Quai D’Orsay 
Hotels. 


The following communication has been 
sent to a number of Unitarian associations, 
churches, clubs, etc. :-— 


SrxtH WoripD ConcRESS OF FREE CHRIS- 
SIANITY AND R®LIGIOUS PROGRESS AT 
Paris, FRANCE, 1913. 

The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christianity and 
Religious Progress, which is to hold its sixth 
session in Paris, France, July 16 to 22, 1913, 
invites you to participate in its proceedings 
by the appointment of official delegates, or, if 
this be not possible, through written or 
other assurances of your interest and sym- 
pathy. You will oblige the Committee if 
you send the names of such delegates, or any 
other expressions of interest in the Congress, 
to its General Secretary, Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., as early as possible before the meet- 
ing. 

Very truly, 
EmiLe# Boutroux, Paris, 
President, 1913-16. 
J. Estuin CarpENTER, Oxford. 


Martin Rave, Marburg, Germany. 


CHARLES WAGNER, Paris. 
W. CopELAND Bowre, London. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, Boston. 


An exhibition of the better, idealistic side 
of German civilization is the publication 
of an address in behalf of international peace 
and friendship signed by 140 German theo- 
logians, among whom are Prof. Heinrich 
Weinel of Jena, Pastors H. Franke and 
Nithack-Stahn of Berlin, and G. Umfrid of 
Stuttgard. It laments the increase of arma- 
ments in Germany, the oppressive weight 
of an ‘“‘armed peace,’’ the consequent hatreds 
and suspicions bred among the nations, the 
danger of seeking a solution in war for the 
evils of the time. As Christians they de- 
clare it their duty to proclaim the only pos- 
sible message for the hour, “peace on earth, 
good-will among the peoples of earth,” arbi- 
tration, and the same standard of ethics for 
nations which now is recognized among in- 
dividual men. ‘They deplore the fact that 
only a small fraction of clergy of Germany 
publicly maintain the cause of international 
peace, but leave the practical discipleship of 
Christ to the Social Democrats, who stand 
aloof from the churches. ‘The honor of 
our churches, the vitality of our faith, de- 
mand an open avowal of the brotherhood of 
all men and all peoples, without fear of per- 
sonal consequences. Then we may hope that 
this anniversary year ’13 in Germany will 
have witnessed the last war between Euro- 
pean nations.” 
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Conditions in Dayton," Ohio. 


BY REV. T. &. MARSHALL. 


Sympathetic and generous Unitarians all 
over the country have extended relief to 
their coreligionists in the stricken city of 
Dayton. With the exception of the first 
shipment of clothing, which was turned over 
to the General Relief Station very early after 
the disaster, all the gifts have been dispensed 
from the home of the minister of the local 
church. Halls, drawing-room, bed-rooms,— 
these have been pre-empted, to permit a 
classification and a grouping of the articles, 
and to facilitate the serving of applicants. 
One applicant remarked, ‘‘What a nice 
place this would make for a priyate resi- 
dence!’’ Our work in this regard would have 
been in no way superior to similar work in 
the Red Cross stations, except for the unfail- 
ing, untiring sympathy of certain of the 
women of our church. In particular, Mrs. 
Russell Clark, wife of a trustee of the church, 
guests in the home of the minister since the 
receding of the waters, should be placed on 
the Roll of Honor. After being graciously 
served by Mrs. Clark many a poor, tired 
woman has gone forth into life with new 
courage, with sweetness in her heart, with 
blessings for those who sent the lovely things 
that might thus be freely carried away. 

During the absence of the minister in New 
York and Boston, Miss Sarah Peirce had 
charge of the gifts of money. Only a small 
portion of the money given by our denomina- 
tion has been used by our own people. It 
has been possible to sustain the highest tra- 
ditions of charity, and thus to give where 
the need existed, in complete ignorance of 
creed or religious fellowship. Miss Peirce 
has done a wonderful piece of work, not only 
for the needy of the city, but for our denomi- 
nation at large. Her family have been here 
from the earliest days of the city, and we 
feel proud to have it said to her, “The Uni- 
tarian church is doing better work than 
anybody else in town,” even if this be not 
strictly true. 

The exact use of the money may well be 
indicated by giving outlines of some cases. 

M. B. and F. N., two elderly sisters, well 
over seventy years of age; living in a small 
house, gaining their only income from room- 
ers, men from the near-by factories; washed 
out of everything, upstairs and down. One 
of these women had been very ill, just prior 
to the flood; carried out of their house in 
a boat to a near-by ice factory, on the cement 
floor of which boxes were burned to provide- 
the only heat. When we called both back in 
the old house, we furnished one room for 
them, at a cost of about $50. ‘ 

C. K., a tailor; wife an invalid; eldest son 
blind; five children in all; house despoiled 
of everything; the mother ill at the time; 
all the magazines in braille were lost. Relief 
yet to be given; it will be substantial. 

Y. G., husband had been sick with rheuma- 
tism for ten weeks; wife had given birth to 
a child one week before the flood; child still in 
doctor’s care, from improper conditions dur- 
ing the flood; washed out, upstairs and down; 
worthy, industrious people, attractive to us 
all; provided with clothing; doctor’s bills” 
will be paid; help in buying furniture will be 
given. They said, ‘You have given us as 
mutch as we need,” 

A. F, and B. F,, husband and wife, aged 
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about seventy-five; lived in their own house, 
taking roomers for an income; all furniture 
gone; sister-in-law across street dropped 
dead from strain of trying to clean up after 
the flood; recent general order of Board 
of Health will entail expense they cannot 


afford; Red Cross bas given its maximum; 


their church has done aJl it can; the case 
under advisement; we shall assist in some 
way; Miss Peirce gave a $5 bill out of hand 
for immediate needs for food! 

N. B., a woman, over fifty-five; had been 
seamstress; lost everything out of her one 
downstairs room; Miss Peirce sent her $10; 
she telephoned back that she felt rich; we 
shall buy her a new machine. 

M. G., a widow; house swept off founda- 
tion, turned over and caught against a tree; 
she climbed into the tree, and so to another 
house; everything gone; after getting some 
furniture with Red Cross and Unitarian 
money, apologized for buying a small rug, 
“You know one needs a little ‘drugget’ to 
cover the floor, in case there should be a 
funeral.” 

It would be a pleasure to give some money 
to the heroine of this story: Flood at its 
worst; people on roofs; husband complain- 
ing; wife encourages him, with these words, 
for which the reader must supply the Irish 
brogue: ‘‘Why are you complaining? You 
have not as much to complain of as they have 
yonder across the street! Your roof is not 
very steep; you could go to sleep here with- 
out falling off. But just look at them across 
there! They daren’t take a nap, for they 
have to sit astride the roof, and hold on with 
their hands.” Surely a new study in opti- 
mism! 

Dayton, Oxto. 


The Free Religious Association of 
America. : 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Free Religious Association was one of the 
largest attended and most interesting of the 
meetings of Anniversary..Week, recalling to 
some of those present the earlier gatherings of 
the society. It proved that this Association 
has still a message and a mission in the 
religious life of the present day. While 
most of the meetings of the week were nat- 
urally of a denominational and business 
character, in which reports, statistics, mis- 
sionary appeals, and self-gratulation or 
self-criticism were the prevailing features, 
the Free Religious Association, with little 
or no ecclesiastical or theological impedi- 
menta, was left free to discuss from widely- 
varied points of view, but in a courteous and 
hospitable spirit, large topics of ethical and 
humanitarian interest. The general sub- 
ject at the morning session was “‘A Religious 
Programme for To-day.’ President Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., introduced the topic 
by an affirmation of the rebirth of religion 
at the present day, citing the various move- 
ments in human thought and social endeavor 
which seemed to prove his contention. The 
speakers who followed each dwelt on a phase 
or aspect in the evolving religious life of 
our time essential to a new and more perfect 
presentation of belief and worship. Rev. 
George IT. Smart, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of Newton Highlands, spoke 
thoughtfully and with enlightened conser- 
vatism on the reverent revision of the old 
and joyous acceptance of new truth; Rev. 
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Edward Cummings affirmed with power the 
predominant emphasis which should be 
laid upon social ideals and endeavors; Rev. 
Woodman Bradbury, D.D., pastor of the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, dwelt 
earnestly on the need for a stronger sense 
of personal responsibility; and the closing 
word, by the new associate minister of All 
Sculs’ Church (Unitarian) in New York 
City, Rev. William Sullivan, was an elo- 
quent and moving appeal for a deeper spirit- 
ual note in the reconstructed faith of the 
present day. 

The banquet was attended by nearly two 
hundred persons. The large number who 
came to hear the afternoon speaking made it 
advisable to adjourn to the upper hall, where 
brief addresses were made on “The Forward 
Look,” by the veteran, F. B. Sanborn of 
Concord, by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
and more specifically by the following: Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, ‘‘In Philosophy”; Prof. 
George C. Cox, “‘In Ethics’’; Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, “In Literature’; Rev. D. Roy 
Freeman, “In Social Movements”; Prof. 
Emily G. Balch, “In Woman’s Uplift”; 
Mrs. A. W. Hunton, “‘In Race Progress’’; 
Hon. Joseph Walker, “‘In Politics’; and 
Rey. Frederick Lynch, “In International 
Relations.” These addresses were of uniform 
excellence and will appear in the printed 
volume of proceedings and papers to be issued 
forthwith. Perhaps none was more warmly 
received than that of Mrs. A. W. Hunton, 
a colored lady speaker, who pleaded with 
moving eloquence for her race. A just 
criticism might be made upon the undue 
length of the afternoon session. ‘Too many 
addresses, even by able men and women, 
are wearying. 

At the business session of the directors 
Rev. C. W. Wendte was re-elected president, 
Rey. F. O. Hall of New York was chosen one 
of the vice-presidents, and Rev. William 
Sullivan, Mr. A. Rothschild, and Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer directors for four years. 
The secretary, Mr. James H. West, also 
read a drastic and stirring paper on the future 
policy of the Association. It was decided 
to hold, if possible, an autumn convention 
in New York City. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley, representative of 
the Unitarian Church in Japan, attained 
his seventieth birthday on the 8th of May, 
and the occasion was marked by a dinner, 
given by the Unitarian Association, at the 
Sanentei in Shiba Park. The company, 
numbering seventy persons, was thoroughly 
representative, the church and the schools 
predominating; and in the many speeches 
delivered during the evening all phases of 
Mr. MacCauley’s connection with and life in 
this country were touched upon. ‘The guest 
of honor himself, in the course of his reply 
to the good wishes of his friends, admitted 
that his connection with Japan began fifty- 
eight years ago when, as a boy of twelve, 
he got hold of a three-volume copy of “‘ Perry’s 
Expedition to Japan’’ and devoured the con- 
tents. Later in life, when he was in charge 
of the Unitarian church in Washington, 
he had among his congregation the Japanese 
minister and other members of the Lega- 
tion. Early in the seventies an offer was 
made to him to go out to Japan, but at that 
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time it could not be accepted. When, finally, 
he did decide to succeed Rev, Arthur Knapp 
as the representative of Unitarianism, it 
was as if he were resuming an old friendship 
rather than coming among strangers. Prof, 
Peabody, who with Mrs. Peabody was 
among the company, was the first to tender 
his congratulations, and did so in a charac- 
teristic speech, full of good things. He was 
followed by Prof. Inouye and Prof. Anezaki 
of the Imperial University, Rev. Emil 
Schroeder of the German Church and others. 
Prof. Abe of Waseda, head of the Unitarian 
Association, made a first-rate toastmaster, 
and in the course of the evening read tele- 
grams of congratulation, including one from 
Bishop Harris, now in Korea, and one from 
the German Asiatic Society. Several bou- 
quets were also handed in during the evening, 
and a gift from the church, in the form of 
an oil painting of Fuji. 


Needed, an Automobile. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish to call the attention of Unitarian 
friends to the great disadvantages under 
which our minister, Rev. W. S. Key, labors, 
in getting to and from his appointments at 
Pink Hill and other places which are equally 
bad. If he wishes to make the trip in one 
day, he has to get up at two o’clock in the 
morning and hustle off to Watha station, 
seven miles away, to get there in time to flag 
down the train so he can get to Goldsboro in 
time to take the train for Kinston which 
atrives there at 8.15 in the morning, where 
he has to stay until three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the train leaves for Pink Hill and 
artives there at 4.30. 

When Mr. Key arose last Saturday morn- 
ing at two o’clock, the rain was pouring 
down so heavily, he decided to wait for the 
9.35 train, so! he did not get to Kinston until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, an hour too 
late for the Pink Hill train, so he had to 
spend the night in Kinston; and Sunday 
morning he hired a horse and buggy and drove 
to Pink Hill, a distance of twenty miles, and, 
as soon as services were over, he had to leave 
to drive back to Kinston without waiting 
to eat his dinner, in order to get to Golds- 
boro so he could take the 7 a.m. train for 
Watha, where he has to be met by some one 
to take him to Dix House, where he will 
arrive at about eleven o’clock Monday. 

Now if friends who are interested in the 
work and are able would furnish Mr. Key 
with a light automobile, he could make the 
trip from Dix House to Pink Hill, a distance 
of forty-eight miles through the country, 
in three hours, thus saving much valuable 
time and a great deal of worry. 

Mr. Key runs a farm, raises corn and pork, 
vegetables and fruits, which are used by the 
schools at Dix House and at Swansboro. 

The automobile would also be very useful 
indeed to Mr. Key about carrying and bring- 
ing the girls and boys to and from the rail- 
road while the school at Dix House is in 
session, which is very troublesome to him the 
way it is arranged. 

His time counts very much and I doubt 
if any one else could take his place. 

So, Mr. Editor, please call the attention 
of friends, and see if some one will not come 
forward with this much-needed help, and 
lighten the burdens of our beloved pastor. 
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If any one who feels interest in the subject 
would like to know more about it, just apply 
to Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, who is well ac- 
quainted with the whole thing. 


DonaLD MAXWELL. 
Resaca, N.C. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The first meeting of the board of directors 
for the new fiscal year was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Friday, May 23, at 2 P.M., by adjourn- 
ment from the 13th inst. There were pres- 
ent: Messrs. Backus, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Homer, 
Howe, Hutchinson, Little, Richardson, Robin- 
son, Wiers, Williams, Mrs. Keyes, and Miss 
Low. 

In the absence of the secretary Mr. Howe 
was chosen as secretary pro tem. 

The Standing Committees appointed by 
the president were announced as follows:— 

Finance, Messrs. Hutchinson, Little, 
Long, Richardson, and Williams; Publication, 
Messrs. Brown, Dole, Frothingham, Pierce, 
and Mrs. Keyes; New England, Messrs. 
Carr, Homer, Little, Robinson, and Mrs. 
Keyes; Middle, Messrs. Pierce, Sprague, 
Wiers, Mrs. Lombard, and Mrs. Loud; South- 
ern, Messrs. Richardson, Soulé, Woodward, 
Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Dinsmoor; Western, 
Messrs. Ames, Backus, Sprague, Woodward, 
and Mrs. Lombard; Rocky Mountain, 
Messrs. Gibson, Little, Osgood, Woodward, 
and Mrs. Dinsmoor; Pacific, Messrs. Davis, 
Osgood, Pierce, Mrs. Coolidge, and Miss 
Low; Canadian North-west, Messrs. Ames, 
Backus, Homer, Osgood, and Mrs. Loud; 
Foreign, Messrs. Davis, Long, Sprague, Mrs. 
Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Keyes; College Centres, 
Messrs. Backus, Dole, Frothingham, Homer, 
and Woodward; Comity and Fellowship, 


Messrs. Brown, Homer, Long, Pierce, and 
Mrs. Coolidge; New Americans, Messrs. 
Backus, Brown, Robinson, Sprague, and 
Mrs. Lombard; Publicity, Messrs. Little, 


Osgood, Wiers, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard; Social and Public Service, Messrs. 
Dole, Frothingham, Robinson, Wiers, and 
Mrs. Coolidge; Executive, Messrs. Carr, 
Long, Richardson, Williams, and Miss Low. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Brown and Hutchinson as ‘‘the 
two other directors” to serve with himself 
for the present year as the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Church Building Loan Fund, 
as provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham 

s ‘‘the one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute with the president and treasurer 
the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as provided 
in Article XXI. of the by-laws. 

The Committee on Finance reported 
through the treasurer the following division 
of the Maintenance Budget for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1913:— 

Unitarian Building account, including salaries of 

Telephone Clerk, Engineer, and Janitor, and 


Assistant Janitor, with expenses for heating, 
lighting, furniture, repairs, insurance, tele- 


phone; elevator, etes 5. .i,0,sta- abi eee seteias $6,000.00 
Retiring Allowance, Assistant Secretary Emeri- 

CUS Ss sine ee- RES ahiamte Rte Seeeie:. Meee 1,800.00 
Sglary, Treasurer's Clerk 20 scmenjs epee esieres 1,200.00 
Salaries, Reception Room Clerk and Stenog- 

RARER (SD. srw = Fess. ene: Ramee 3,500.00 
General office expenses, stationery, postage, 

Depitant Ble t eo ec ss ots. cre te cues 3,500.00 

$16,000.00 


The Finance Committee further reported 
its recommendations in regard to salaries:— 
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From the Home Mission Budget: 
Salaries of the President, Secretary, Assistant 


Secretary, and Treasurer.......-.....+++ 13,800.00 
From the Publication Budget: 

Salaries of Clerks and Se oe tpher mee sree 2,260.00 

Salaries of Shipper and Messenger (2)....... 1,560.00 


These reports and recommendations it 
was voted to adopt. 
On the nomination of the president it was 


Voted, To appoint the following Department secretaries: 
Department of Foreign Relations and Comity and Fellow- 
ship, Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D-D.; Departments of 
Church Extension and Schools and College Centres, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote; Department of Religious Education, 
Rev. William I. Lawrance; Department of Social and Pub- 
lic Service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. 

Voted, To appoint Mr. F. Stanley Howe, Publication 
Agent. 

Voted, To appoint the following field secretaries: Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt. 

Voted, To appoint Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck lecturer in 
the Department of Religious Education and Rev. Florence 
Buck associate secretary of the Department. 


All the above appointments are for the year 
beginning May 1, 1913. 

The various Department Committees then 
presented their reports, giving their distribu- 
tion of appropriations for the year beginning 
May 1, 1913, unless otherwise specified, which 
reports were adopted as follows :— 


New ENGLAND Srates: ? 
Farmington, Maine (at the discretion of the 


president) i... AMUSED Aiea sss shone $300.00 
Yarmouth, Maine..........,... ache ailalate’s « 200.00 
Green Harbor, Mass. cnedpnwiscc denis +s 100.00 
Sandwich Masa sane ae atin nels os ee Came a 150.00 
New: London Conn... Sari. fete nied wet @c eer wis 400.00 
Salary of the Field Secretary............... 2,400.00 


Preaching Stations (under the direction of the 


field secretary) c:.:crociely octaaltuaiinets Stra <2 150.00 
Summer Work: 7.) Nose cstelaayeiets a aepaere.« a/et 500.00 
Committee of the Ministerial Union on the 

Supply of Pulpits:soces deinen sk hoy okie vis 600.00 
Contingencies’ i samnce ates vicics< sonata Encls 200.00 


Certain additional applications for aid were 
favorably considered and supplied from other 
sources. 


Mwpte States: 
Albany, N.Y 
Dunkirk, N.Y. (eleven months from June 1), 
Scheriectady, (NV usisic seltieie ses hess «cea 6 
Washington Heights, N.Y. (for three months), 
Pltishines Neng ae wens o eta pain es aicle o ateres 
White Plains, N.Y. (for eight months from 

a I, or on settlement o a minis- 
LET) arajatetatetarcre apateiaimiecta/ateteve (crete ete tat ve pare tenaveh 
Passaic, N.J. (at discretion of the president), 
Elizabeth, INS. scicssiecs oeee ine + otic etaeess 
Summit, N. J. (sum not He exceed $150 for sup- 
plies; then at rate of $800 per year if min- 
aster 1s Settled) oc ticmieta os he ec aie cs cee 
Lancasters-Paden. teresa sya ota 
Allegheny (at rate of $1,000 for six monensi 
then at rate of $900 for six months)... 
Wheeling, WiWaL Ge eens an oa sak gov. 
Hamilton, Ont. (to be paid at rate of $500 per 
year from the settlement of a minister and 
not to exceed $250) 
Ottawa. 
Salaries of Field and Office Secret 
Meadville Conference (on condition that the 
Conference provide preaching for Frank- 


rattan ete eit Tee VeYal Mosel tee ee Meee $300. 
366.63 
300.00 
125.00 
200.00 


400.00 
200.00 
600,00 


550.00 
600.00 


950.00 
800.00 


250.00 
500.00 
1,300.00 


lin, Pa., and at other points)............. 300.00 
Work at Chautauqua (a sum not to exceed). 300.00 
$8,041.63 
WESTERN STATES: 

Youngstown, OMiOsccarshir scl. -1d’oins © sia as cca $700.00 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. (rate of $200 for six 
months, then at rate of $100 for six months), 150.00 
WICDILA CRCATI AS snterevete adietarn also rats gctause lavas 400.00 
Oklabonia City (OKIae ota. sae. ete tek teats 1,200.00 
New work and contingencies............... 550.00 
$3,000.00 

SOUTHERN STATES: 

Highland Springs aVians. wales store ones hy ae $300.00 
Richmond Mas. coscppans ciolieie«atubisr cm haben 1,000.00 
Rev. W. Sy Key (circuit work)............. 500.00 
Rev. F. M. McHale (circuit work).. 500.00 

Rev. J. M. Seaton (work in’ Virginia for two 
WOWGUS \aiwe eects hy nis nie anole cio gata eiteete ae 50.00 
Memphis; Penne +. 3.4.5 0o. See ee 800.00 
Sen ADONIO. Tex. ooh: anaes sedis stad 1,200.00 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, Orlando, Fla....... 500.00 
Rev. S. B. Nobbs, Jacksonville, Fla......... 800.00 

Work of Rev. E. L. Brown, Montego Bay, 
JOWBICR Sp roatg as a's Saint ys 2 a.c cigars « 250.00 

Rev. J. R. Pennington, Norfolk, Va. (at the 
discretion of the president).............. 1,200.00 
$7,100.00 
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Rocky MountaIn StaTEs: 
Great Falls, Mont. (at the rate of $600 begin- 


ning on settlement of minister)........... 600.00 
Colorado’ Sptings i Coli. acc nn sss ye Sere 800.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah (Rev. F. M. Bennett and 

SUCCESSOL) ky. dete calender eke 0 saa 1,200.00 
Butte, Mont, otiteoe.. ¢ sana + eae ee 300.00 
Work in Colorado (at the discretion of the 

ipresidenit):! J... S700. ae ee kee 400.00 

$3,300.00 
Pacrric STATES: 
‘Bellingham, SWash, ovis, scree 'ehe ae late civ ee $600.00 
Mood River, Ores..its.: 38 wee ee 300.00 
Salem, Ore. (for nine months, beginning 

AUGUSED) iS, Bice ya Seats ae aki els seo 375.00 
Rev. R. F. Tischer (for work in Oregon)........ 200.00 
Bureka, Oa) | p.s:dcaniide «tem sig ve emt ieee 240.00 
Santa Rosa, Cal. (for three months)........ 150.00 
Stockton, Cal. N00), op Osvant date wee eee 400.00 
Woodland; :Calh., i:¢xrotds cam bee so eee 200.00 
Rev. Thomas Clayton (work at Hanford 

and Visalia) at discretion................ 600.00 
Rev. O. P. Shrout-(work at San José)....... 200.00 
Santa Cruz, Cal. (for six months).......... 200.00 
Redlands, Calvin.) 5 2st... 4 eee 375-00 
Rev. E. M. Wilbur, one-half salary of the 

Field'Secretaryeciat sates ev s.ctaain sienna tenn 1,200.00 
Expenses of the F Field Secretary... ......540 300.00 
Bemet, iCal. viva, wjgies sc aeemy= on een 300.00 
Long Beach; Calico ge lech onthe eae eee 550.00 

$6,190.00 
CANADIAN NORTH-WEST: 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt (one-half salary of the 

Field Secretary)... 23-05 .0.. +s sone epuee $1,200.00 
Rev. Horace Westwood, Field Agent in Mani- 

RODS ac's cela ohukceetv sae niciais oars ore 500.00 
Basson Alberta ts cara oro yo ee ae 800.00 
Vancouver, B.C. (at the discretion of the 

president) ok ae Reagan bis. ielablle. hs ee 300.00 
Winnipeg, Man. oc... co<s someones scae aman 1,200.00 
Expenses of the Field Secretary............ 250.00 
Field work at the discretion of the Field Secre- 

EATY... cet asians = quests an east mnee 250,00 

$4,500.00 
New AMERICANS: 
Work ot Rev. Amandus Norman, Hanska, 

Minnis )acc'selncclee +08 ce nlteesls aie een $400.00 
Work of Rey. Risto Lappala, Virginia, Minn., 660.00 
Work of Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, Boston, 

Masses: op piace nlus catenins abla ea 600.00 
Icelandic work in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 1,800.00 
Japanese work at Oakland, Cal............. 120.00 

$3,580.00 

ScHOOLS AND COLLEGE CENTRES: 

Ann Arbor; Mich.:0. 1c: Jina sens ieee $950.00 
Amherst, Mass., Rev. A. H. Coar. 350.00 
Exeter, - Fee c ia ova tte ace ote ase 300.00 
Ithaca 1,000.00 
Iowa City Ta. é 900.00 
Lawrence, Kan. ($75 per mon t 

months, from Sept. 1, 1913).....-.....0- 600.00 
Palo Alto, Cal. (at the discretion of the pamgie 

dent).. 900.00 
Urbana, Til. 930.00 

* Seattle, *Wash. (Unive: 1,200.00 
Eugene, Ore 480.00 
$7,610.00 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 
Salaries of Secretary, Associate Secretary, 

Lecturer, and Clerk (4) a. oen se eee $9,000.00 
Deficit in the Beacon................0000.. 1,500.00 
Bulleting: tie, geaitajacfeiadya dure Mcaruneeta ied ae 500.00 
Summer Institutes iis ees fate oid as sta a melee 500.00 

$11,500.00 
DEPARTMENT OF COMITY AND FELLOWSHIP: 
One-half the salary of the Secretary........ $1,250.00 
Expenses of the National Federation, of the 
Massachusetts Federation, and Contingen- 
oi OC he ee 650,00 
$1,900.00 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
Salary of ee 5 $2,500.00 
Bulletin. . < 800.00 
DIOVCL «a als on Shia a.nmin aida cal eee eo 200.00 
Field work, lecturers, and conferences. ...... 1,000.00 
$4,500.00 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
For Japanese Mission: «9. onudeatecadablaned $3,200.00 
One-half salary of the Secretary............ 1,250.00 
Hungary (Budapest Church)..............- 250.00 
Work in Italy (Signor Conte).............- 800,00 
pt to the Indian 
: . essengeriiiia. janie bts 100,00 
Work in India Brahmo-Soma) Publication 
See reek a ee 100.00 
Work in Bulgaria (Mr. Toplisky) .csaisare 200.00 
Work in Denmark (Miss Westenholz)....... 100.00 
Contribution to Rev. R. Walbaum, Alzuy, 

(German Unitarian). ...........00.e.005 150.00 
Institute Foreign Extension of Unitarianism, 200,00 
Office Expenses 7022.5 Ts ok sees nee 100.00 

$6,450.00 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 
lowing vote, which was adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to make such 
payments from the Flood Sufferers’ Relief Fund as he may 


trustees of the Murdock Fund offering to 
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deed to the Association the parsonage prop- 
erty in Winchendon, Mass., it was 

Voted, To accept the offer of the trustees, subject to the 
approval of the president and treasurer. 

Voted, That the treasurer have authority to pay the taxes 
on the property in Sorrento Maine, standing in the name 
of the Association. 


A proposition was laid before the board 
relative to the Association’s assuming a mort- 
gage of $12,000 on the Girard Avenue Church 
of Philadelphia. After discussion it was 


Voted, To refer the matter back to the treasurer for 
further investigation and report. 


A proposition submitted by the society 
in Holyoke was referred to the Committee 
on the Investment of the Greene Fund. 

The Building Committee of the Washing- 
ton Church submitted plans for alterations in 
their proposed building, intended materially 
to reduce the cost of erecting the church. 
After discussion it was 

Voted, To refer the matter to the special committee on 


the Washington Church, with authority ‘to assent to the 
revised plans if in,their judgment it is expedient to do so. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To approve the election of Rev, Thomas L. 
Eliot, of Portland, Ore., Mr. Fred P. Kendall, of Oakland, 
Cal., Mr. Fred Prescott Cutting of Oakland, Cal., Mr. 
Arthur A. Smith of San Francisco, Cal. (4), as trustees of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, To approve a list of names submitted to the 
board as persons eligible to serve as trustees for Proctor 
Academy. 


A plan was laid before the board submitted 
by the directors of the Women’s Alliance, 
and outlining a scheme of co-operation in 
regard to the library. The matter was 
referred to the special committee on the 
Library, together with the Committee on 
Conference with the National Alliance, with 
authority to take such action as they may 
deem desirable. 

Voted, That the secretary be requested to transmit the 
hearty thanks of the board to the members of the Commit- 
tee on Hospitality, the friends who decorated the rooms with 
flowers, and to the gentlemen who served on the com- 
mittees at the annual meeting, for their efficient service 
and generous co-operation during Anniversary Week. 

Voted, That, if either of the gentlemen appointed at the 
last meeting to hold the Perkins Fellowship for the coming 
year should decline the appointment; the secretary of the 
Department of Schools and College Centres shall have 
authority to fill the vacancy thus created. 


As this meeting was to take the place of 
the regular June meeting of the board, ad- 
journment was taken at 4.55 P.M. until the 
second Tuesday in September. 

F. SranuEy Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The graduating exercises on Thursday, 
May 22, were attended by many friends of 
the school, who, with those who came more 
especially to hear the speaker, crowded 
Channing Hall to overflowing. Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot presided, and after prayer by 
Rev. George Batchelor and a hymn heartily 
sung to the tune Duke Street, Mr. Eliot 
welcomed the friends present. He said the 
occasion had come to be one of the pleasant- 
est of Anniversary Week,—a home time, 
held at headquarters, without the business 
formalities of other meetings. After salut- 
ing the students, the benefactors of the 
school, and the teachers, Mr. Eliot intro- 
duced Rev. William Sullivan, who delivered 
an address. The presentation of the class 
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to the president of the board by Mrs. Guild, 
dean of the school, followed the address. 
Diplomas were awarded to Esther Kendall 
Davis and Elizabeth Marquand, the gradu- 
ates of the regular two years’ course. Six 
special students received certificate recog- 
nition. They were Emma Abbott Allen, 
Marguerite Emilio, Sara B. Mclean, Ethel 
Louise Mulliken, Katharine Vesey, Katharine 
Williamson. 


Summer Services in Boston. 


The South Congregational Society, the 
Second Church, and the Church of the Dis- 
ciples will unite in holding Union Summer 
Services in the Arlington Street Church June 
22-September 28, with the following list of 
preachers :— 

June 22, Rev. A. M. Rihbany; June 29, 
Rey. C. A. Henderson of Philadelphia; July 
6, Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; July 13, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; July 20, Rev. Frank A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; July 27, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, Louisville, Ky.; August 3, 
Rey. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, Ill.; August 
10, Rey. Albert R. Vail; August 17, Rev. 
Edward Cummings; August 24, Rev. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb.; August 31, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
September 7, Rev. Maxwell Savage; Sep- 
tember 14, Rey. Edward Cummings; Sep- 
tember 21, preacher to be announced later; 
September 28, Rev. Edward Cummings. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Weirs Grove Meetings and Sun- 
day School Institute. 


Two years ago an effort was made to revive 
the Grove Meetings at the Weirs, which were 
once so largely attended. A year ago this 
effort was renewed, with the addition of a 
Sunday School Institute. The result justified 
the attempt, for during the week more than 
a hundred Unitarians were registered. This 
year the programme of the meetings, which 
will be held from August 3 to August 10, in- 
clusive, is a little fuller than usual and has 
been arranged so that the Sunday School 
Institute will be held during the forenoons 
and the general meetings in the afternoons 
and evenings. As there are to be but three 
such sessions a day, there will be ample 
time for excursions for which the lake and 
surrounding country provide ample oppor: 
tunity. 

The Sunday School Institute features of 
these meetings will comprise three lectures 
by Miss Lillian B. Poor, author of ‘“Chil- 
dren of the Bible,’’ and three by Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun, director of religious education 
in the School of Religion and Ethics at Water- 
town. Miss Poor’s subjects on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday will be ‘‘Charac- 
ter-building Through the Story,” ‘How to 
Choose Stories for the Sunday Kindergarten,”’ 
and ‘‘Methods and aims of the Sunday 
Kindergarten.” Miss Dadmun’s lectures on 
the three remaining days of the week will be 
“The Bible and the Modern Child,” “The 
Co-operation of the Pupil,’ and “Holding 
the Attention of,the Class.” 
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On Sunday, August 3, there will be a ser- 
mon in the morning by Rev. A. H. Robinson 
of Newton Centre. In the afternoon Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of King’s Chapel will 
preach in the Veterans’ Grove and in the 
evening in the hotel parlors. On Monday 
afternoon there will be an address by Miss 
Margaret L. Foley, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association, and 
in the evening a lecture by Rev. Albert 
Lazenby of Lynn, Mass. On ‘Tuesday 
afternoon there wiil be an address on ‘‘Tem- 
perance,”’ by Rev. George L. Thompson of 
Laconia and Dr. Joseph H. Crooker of 
Roslindale, with another lecture in the even- 
ing by Mr. Lazenby. 

Wednesday will be ‘‘ Young People’s Day.” 
Addresses will be given in Veterans’ Grove 
by Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Newton 
Centre and Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, secre- 
tary of the Department of Education of the 
American Unit%rian Association. 

On Thursday there will be a conference of 
Women’s Alliance workers in the afternoon, 
conducted by Mrs. John J. Donovan of 
Manchester, N.H.; and in the evening an 
illustrated lecture on ‘Church Architect- 
ure” will be given by Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr. a Boston architect. On Friday after- 
noon there will be an address by Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, and in 
the evening a concert in the hotel parlor. 
On Saturday Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
will speak on “Social Justice” in the after- 
noon; and Mr. Eben W. Burnstead, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Civic Alliance, 
will speak in the evening on “The Abolition 
of Capital Punishment.” 

On Sunday, August 10, the last day of the 
session, Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston 
will preach in the morning in the hotel, and 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Edward G. Spencer is 
1320 East 62d Street, Seattle, Washington. 


Deaths. 


WEATHERBEE—At Marshfield Hills, on May 31, after 
a brief illness, Martha W. Bartlett, wife of George H. 
Weatherbee. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 


CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
‘Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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in the afternoon he will speak again in Veter- 
rans’ Grove. The annual meeting will be 
held at half-past four that afternoon, and in 
the evening a praise meeting will be held, 
conducted by Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., of 
Grafton, founder of the Weirs’ meetings. 

The Weirs is so easy of access, so delight- 
fully situated, and so near a large number of 
our New England churches, that attendance 
upon these meetings should be large. ‘The 
Institute feature of the programme provides 
a certain continuity of subject, while the 
afternoon and evening lectures and enter- 
tainments are of such a nature as might 
well bring people in excursions from neigh- 
boring churches. It is hoped that many 
New England Unitarians will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. © 


Report of Union-at-Large, May, 1933. 


The Union-at-Large was organized for the 
purpose of keeping our young people who 
were away from home, either at school or 
in business, in touch with our work. It has 
now spread from coast to coast and from 
Canada to Texas. ‘There are sixty-six mem- 
bers enrolled; and each month, from Sep- 
tember to June, a copy of Word and Work, 
and some interesting tract, is sent to them. 

During the past year about forty mem- 
bers have received letters from the chairman, 
these letters varying from one to four hun- 
dred- words. Most of them were answered, 
and the answers show how much the litera- 
ture is appreciated. From the Far North 
comes the thanks of a member who particu- 
larly appreciated them, as a fire had taken 
all the Unitarian literature he had; and a 
member in the Far South says, ‘‘ The depart- 
ment is a good thing, for it is certainly lonely 
to be away from every one who believes 
as you do.” A member in Maine writes 
thanks, as she is sixteen miles from our 
church. One letter proved particularly wel- 
come, as well as the sermon that went 
with it, for great efforts were being made 
to make the person leave our faith. Two 
dollars and twenty cents have been received 
towards the work, and it has cost about ten 
dollars. 

Last year I spoke of work in the New Eng- 
land colleges and secondary schools. The 
idea was to form Unitarian clubs, which were 
to have lectures as well as social times. 
“With the help of a former student at Dart- 
mouth College an attempt was made to 
form such a club at Dartmouth. As the 
college was so very liberal, the professor to 
whom we were referred did not think it 
necessary, and the matter was left with 
others to see what could be done. 

As funds were so low, it was not thought 
advisable to try to push this branch of the 
work this year. However, we have three 
members of the Union at Amherst College, 
five at Dartmouth, one at Williams College, 
one at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, one at Tufts Dental College, two at 
Wellesley College, two at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, two at Bowdoin College, and three at 
Bates College; so, when the money is forth- 
coming, we probably will have ample chance 
for our work. There have been but three 
resignations,—one for lack of time to read the 
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literature, one for lack of interest, and one 
because the member had moved to a city 
where there was a Unitarian church. 

If any one has a friend away from home 
who would enjoy the Union-at-Large, kindly 
send the name to Miss Grace R. Torr at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or to the 
chairman of this committee, and it will 
gladly be added to the list. 

Amira E. SIMMONS, 
Chairman of the Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., on Sunday, June 15, 
Ir A.M., Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., will preach. 


Rev. Curtis Williford Reese, formerly of 
the Baptist Fellowship, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Western 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted April 
22, 1913. Ernest C. Smith and W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Committee. 


Rev. Ralph Everett Conner, formerly of 
the Universalist Fellowship, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to our 
ministry and churches. Fellowship granted 
May 21, 1913. Austin S. Garver, Augustus 
M. Lord, and William Channing Brown, 
Committee. 


The Cape Cod Conference will meet with 
the First Parish Church, Sandwich, Mass., 
Rev. F. K. Gifford, minister, on June 17 and 
18. The sermon will be preached Tuesday 
evening, by Rev. George W. Cutter. Rev. 
L. M. Powers, Mrs. Abby Peterson, and 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck will give the ad- 
dresses on Wednesday. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Divinity School of Harvard 
University will be held in the chapel of Divin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge, on Wednesday, June 
18,at 10 AM. Address by Charles W. Eliot, 
LL.D. Subject, ‘‘The Churches and Pub- 
lic Sentiment.” Luncheon at 12 mM. After- 
luncheon addresses by W. Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, Mr. Charles H. Lyttle, 
and others. 


Meetings. 


THE PLYMOUTH AND BAy CoNFERENCE.— 
A large representation from the parishes as- 
sembled for the forty-sixth annual meeting 
at Bridgewater, May 15. Each of the 
twenty odd churches sent a delegation, and, 
as a rule, the number on each delegation indi- 
cated a continued and lively interest of the 
churches in the meetings of the conference. 
Rey. A. J. Coleman of East Bridgewater 
conducted the devotional service. Annual 
reports and the election of the following 
officers followed: president, Hon. William S. 
Kyle, Plymouth; vice-presidents, Rev. E. B. 
Maglathlin, West Bridgewater, and Hon. 
John D. Long, Hingham; secretary, Rev. 
W. R. Cole, Cohasset; treasurer, Mr. Ed- 
ward Nichols, Cohasset. A committee, Rev. 
FE. B. Maglathlin, Dr. H. H. Fellows, Brock- 


ton, Rev. E. B. Whitney, Plymouth, and 
Mr. Edward Nichols, Cohasset, was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on appropria- 
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tions, to be made from the conference’s funds 
for missionary purposes. Mr. Kyle, the 
president, spoke of the increasing interest in 
social service on the part of the churches, 
and said it was natural that they should have 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes to speak on “The 
Church and Social Service. What shall We 
Do?” The speaker showed that the object 
of social service is a task and an adventure, 
to change the social environment for the 
better, and to raise the conditions which 
surround life, and then went on to point out 
how to organize a church for this kind of 
Dr. J. A. Billings of Rockland and 
Rev. E. L. Houghton also made short ad- 
dresses on this-same subject. After the dis- 
cussion the conference voted to have Mr. 
Forbes’s address printed and distributed 
among the churches of the conferences, and 
that they be urged to carry out its sugges- 
tions. The noon hour was made pleasant by 
the gracious hospitality of the Bridgewater 
parish. In the afternoon Rev. William I. 
Lawrance was to speak on “Efficiency in the 
Sunday-school,” but because of ill-health he 
was not able to be present, and sent Rev. 
Florence Buck, a capable substitute. ‘‘ Effi- 
ciency in the Sunday-school,’”’? Miss Buck 
said, ‘‘would be greatly advanced by having 
the school ready for the children each Sun- 


ating a home interest; by graded study and 
graded social life; and by cultivating rever- 
ence in the children.” Mr. J. W. West, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school in 
Braintree, and Rev. S. S. Robins of Kings- 
ton, in interesting short addresses on their 
early experiences in Sunday-school, brought 
to a close a helpful and pleasant meeting. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The annual 
meeting in late April brings to a close several 
of the activities; but the church services 
continue with renewed enthusiasm, and the 
Disciples School reserves for May and early 
June occasions of great significance. Its 
exercises conclude on the first Sunday in June 
without weariness or decline, but with a note 
of triumph. The onward march through the 
month of May seems to chant a glorious 
processional of ‘‘onward and upward forever.” 
The May party ushers in the month of jubilee: 
Whitsunday with its consecration of young 
lives, Andrew Day with its associations of 
James Freeman Clarke, Julia Ward Howe, 
and Charles Gordon Ames, an evening of 
social enjoyment given by the Senior Class, 
Lend-a-Hand meetings with plans for the 
autumn; and finally comes a great day of 
recognition on the first Sunday in June, with 
attendance at church in the morning, and, 
this year, with a trip to the home of Emerson 
in the afternoon. On Recognition Sunday 
Mr. Rihbany preached not only to the church 
and the Disciples School, but included in his 
congregation the graduating class of the 
Garland School for Home-making. At the 
recognition service which followed, Mr. 
Gallagher presided. The words of recogni- 
tion and the books in token of achievement 
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“were given to twenty-three Senior advanced 


and graduate pupils, by Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames. The presence of Mrs. Ames, her 
wise and tender words, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the large company present, and 
were especially appreciated by the young 
people. Mrs. Beatley gave the call to sum- 
mer memory work, explaining the leaflets 
prepared for study. Mr. Rihbany gave the 
closing words of blessing. Floral tributes 
were given to the younger members. ‘The 
Disciples School choir and quartette sang, 
and words of congratulation followed. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Rihbany the church 
is going hopefully forward. A meeting of 
church committees in May found all the de- 
partments making plans for the autumn. 
This meeting of all committees on the fourth 
Wednesday evening of each month is Mr. 
Rihbany’s plan for relieving Sundays from 
the pressure of church business. The re- 
sponse of the congregation to this suggestion 
has been followed with cheering results. 
The church with its meetings of the social 
club on two Wednesday evenings of the 
month, and with the additional meeting of 
committees, is resttming its early habit of 
Wednesday evening meetings. At the meet- 
ing in May hearty messages of appreciation 
were given to Mr. Edward A. Church, the 
chairman of the Pastoral Committee, who 
for many years has devoted himself heroi- 
cally to the welfare of the church, with a 
wise and perstiasive leadership. The church 
holds its last service for the summer on Sun- 
day, June 15, uniting on June 22 in the union 
services at Arlington Street Church, Mr. 
Rihbany being the preacher for that Sunday. 
Services will be resumed on September 21. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rihbany and family will be at 
their cottage, Ocean Point, Maine, during 
the summer. 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Fred A. Weil: Sermons for 
June have been announced as follows: ‘‘On 
Peace,” ‘“‘When the Bough Breaks,” “Dust 
will keep,-but Violets won’t,”’ “The Fifth 
Dimension,” “Stones and Running Brooks.” 
June 15 will be Flower Sunday, with the 
children present. After June 29 the church 
will be closed until September 7. 


EuGENE, Ore.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard Warner Borst: This church 
is gaining in membership, and the outlook 
is encouraging. Mr. Borst has just com- 
pleted a series of lectures in a down-town 
theatre, besides carrying on the regular 
work of the church. His subjects were: 
“The Poor Man’s God,” “The Social Con- 
science,” “The New Puritanism,” and “The 
Coming Citizenship.” 


UxsripGE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
A. N. Foster: The annual meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance was held on the afternoon 
of June the 4th at the Elmdale residence of 
Mrs. S. F. Seoit. The secretary, Mrs. J. G. 
Wheelock, lately returned from extensive 
travel in Egypt, read the official reports. 
The decided increase in membership makes 
the present list the largest in the history of 
the organization. The treasurer’s report, 
and also the reports of the several commit- 
tees, showed earnest work and wide-spread 
interest. The officers were unanimously re- 
elected. ‘The Sunday-school is arranging for 
the observance of Children’s Sunday this 
month. The men of the parish are in charge 
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of the social for the month of June. Dele- 
gates who attended the Boston Anniversary 
meetings, and also the Worcester Conference 
at Brookfield, reported instructive and in- 
spiring sessions. 


Personals. 


Miss Marion Dudley Richards, who was 
interested last year in a summer boarding 
house and tent colony for Unitarians, lo- 
cated at Tamworth near Chocorua, N.H., 
announces that the undertaking will be 
carried on during the present summer. 
Prices are nine and ten dollars a week. 
Further information may be had from Miss 
Richards, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Memorial Pilgrimage to Concord. 


On Sunday afternoon, June 1, the Disciples 
Guild with its friends went to Concord to 
visit the home of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The young people appreciated the favor of 
being associated with a church whose founder, 
James Freeman Clarke, and whose successor, 
Dr. Ames, were personal friends of Emerson. 

Dr. Edward W. Emerson graciously wel- 
comed the group of visitors, and talked very 
simply and delightfully of the life of his 
father and of the interesting family that 
had lived in this home for many years,— 
of the friends also that visited it,—and, going 
from room to room, explained the books 
and pictures and valuable souvenirs, finally 
leading the way out-of-doors to his mother’s 
garden, abloom with old-fashioned lilies, 
columbines, poppies, and other beautiful 
flowers, Mr. Rihbany and Mr. Nash ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the young people 
for the great privilege all had enjoyed. The 
company proceeded to Sleepy Hollow, revis- 
iting the sacred spot associated with Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Louisa Alcott, and Thoreau. 
This pilgrimage emphasized the value of the 
year’s study, and deepened the lesson taught 
by the great life. The words from ‘‘’The 
Problem” found upon the great boulder were 
the key to the wonderful unfolding of spirit 
that has forever enriched humanity :— 


“The passive Master lent his hand 
To the great soul that o’er him planned.” 


c. Cc. B. 


To Alliance Members. 


e 


The next meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion Alliance will be held during the sessions 
of the Southern Conference, which will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, next spring. The 
reports of the branches at the last conference 
in Atlanta are more satisfactory than they 
have ever been. There are more philan- 
thropic interests in which our Alliances have 
become identified. The enthusiasm and the 
zest which. these small branches display is 
most gratifying. Texas now has two liberal 
movements, Dallas and San Antonio, only a 
night’s ride apart. New Orleans is a day 
and a night, and St. Louis is the same time. 

We wish the co-operation of our sister 
branches in two ways. When you have 
friends or acquaintances who go to any sec- 
tion, let the Alliance in that section know of 
her name and address, and they may meet 
her and the acquaintance prove a mutual 
benefit and pleasure. Distance means little 
in this part of the country. For example, a 
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few days ago we received word from an Alli- 
ance worker in Philadelphia to look up a Uni- 
tarian from the Edinburgh (Scotland) church. 
Now this Scotch lady lives a night and nearly 
a day west of Dallas (and still in Texas), but 
for over a year she has been in close touch 
with a Concord (Mass.) Unitarian, a resi- 
dent of the same town, and I met and en- 
joyed her quaint old country interest in 
liberal thought some months ago while there. 
Then we have another member some six 
hours from here, who writes she is already 
looking forward to the conference. 

Secondly, when you happen to be in a 
town where there is a church, look it up and 
give the members ‘“‘the glad hand.” If you 
never have tried it, do so. I think you will 
do it again. 

Again, if each Alliance tried to increase 
its membership, it would mean added en- 
thusiasm. We wrote letters to each South- 
ern branch urging this, and did not let the 
subject grow cold here, and we gained four- 
teen more members than last year. 

Now a word for the Christian Register and 
the Word and Work! ‘These papers are our 
official organs. We should stand by them 
and send them notices and happenings in 
our own parishes—and, what is better still, 
subscribe for them. (I’ve taken both for 
years.) From now till the meeting of the 
Southern Conference, you will see something 
in the columns of these papers now and then, 
and, if you had no thought of coming, you 
will begin to realize what you miss in not 
being here. Harrikt R. SPALDING, 

President Southern Associate Alliance. 


Rere and Chere. 


An eminent specialist in insanity has 
declared that early rising is an undoubted 
cause of melancholia and dementia. ‘‘The 
early morning hours,’’ he says, ‘‘are peculiarly 
fitted for sleep; and it is a gross violation of 
all the laws of nature to tear human brains 
out of the sound rest they enjoy at this time.” 


The number of automobiles in actual use 
in this country will this year very likely 
reach the grand total of 1,000,000, valued 
at about $1,000,000,000, The figures give 
a startling idea of the stupendous growth of 
the automobile industry in the past few 
years, and of the change it has wrought in 
our national life. 


The mammoth had much larger tusks than 
the elephant of to-day, and the ivory of the 
mammoth’s tusks is still of great value com- 
mercially. The cold of Siberia has preserved 
them from decay, so that a considerable part 
of the ivory on the market comes from the 
mammoths’ tusks of Siberia, and is many, 
many thousands years old. 


Platinum-clad, nickel-steel wire is begin- 
ning to displace platinum wire in incan- 
descent lights; wires of nickel alloys are now 
used in making the cheaper grades of arti- 
ficial teeth; asbestos threads are taking the 
place of platinum wire in gas mantles; and 
fused quartz ware has come into general use 
in chemical laboratories in the place of plati- 
num utensils. Yet the introduction of these 
substitutes has not affected the price of 
platinum; the demand for the metal seems 
to have steadily increased in spite of them. 
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Dleasantries. 


“My husband’s younger brother,” said 
Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘is a reactionary in a 
life insurance company.” 


Mental Subtlety (on the steamer in mid- 
ocean).—First Old Chappie: “Going across?” 
Second O. C.: “Yes. You?”—The Jester. 


He: ‘Seventy-five dollars for a spring 
hat! It’s a sin!” She: ‘Never mind, 
dearest; The sin will be on my head.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


“T wonder how so many forest fires catch?” 
said Mrs. McBride. ‘Perhaps they catch 
accidentally from the mountain ranges,” 
suggested Mr. McBride. 


Conductor: ‘‘We have missed the connec- 
tion, and you will have to wait at this station 
six hours.” Old lady (who is a little nervous 
on the railroad): “Well, I’m safe for six 
hours, anyway.” 


“My dear,” said the professor’s wife, “the 
hens have scratched up all that eggplant seed 
you sowed.” ‘Ah! jealousy!’’ mused the 
professor. And he sat down and wrote a 
twenty-page article on the “Development 
of Envy in the Minds of the Lower Bipeds.” 


A political adversary was once accused 
of deceitfulness and hypocrisy, but he rose 
to the occasion. “They say I am two- 
faced. Now, gentlemen,” looking mournful 
and homelier than usual, ‘“‘do you believe 
that, if I had two faces, I would be wearing 
this one?” This did up all his critics. 


“De man dat gets too fur away,” said 
Uncle Eben, “fum dat idea about eight 
hours’ work, eight hours’ recreation, an’ 
eight hours’ sleep is mighty li’ble to find 
hi’self up against eight hours’ loaf, eight 
hours’ worry, an’ eight hour’s insomnia.” 
Washington Star. 


The publisher of Beniley’s Miscellany was 
telling Douglas Jerrold of the doubts he had 
about the name of the magazine. “I had 
thought once,” said the publisher, “of call- 
ing it The Wits’ Miscellany.” “Well,” re- 
joined Jerrold, quick as flash, ‘‘but you 
needn’t have gone to the other extreme.’’— 
Exchange. 


A business man on retiring from active 
pursuits was advised to take up the study 
of Shakespeare, which he did with increas- 
ing interest. Later, meeting the friend who 
had given him this good advice, he broke 
out into exultant praise. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, 
“those plays are great. There aren’t a 
dozen men in Boston who could have written 
them.” 


An English firm was prosecuted for swind- 
ling. In acquitting them the Chief Justice 
said with severity, ‘“‘The evidence is not 
sufficient to convict, but if any one wishes 
to know my opinion of your methods I hope 
they will come to me.” ‘Two days after- 
ward the firm’s advertisement appeared in 
all the London papers with the following 
well displayed: ‘Reference, by special 
pernistog: the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
and.” 


Lord John Russell was not tactful. On 
one occasion he took the Duchess of Inverness 
down to dinner; and, after he had sat down 
for a minute, he jumped up and went to the 
opposite side of the table, and sat by the 
Duchess of St. Albans. His wife asked him 
afterward why he had done it. He said, 
“T should have been ill if I had sat with my 
back to that great fire.’ ‘‘I hope,” said 
Lady John, “you gave your reason to the 
Duchess of Inverness.” ‘‘No,” he said, “I 
ean but I told the Duchess of St, Al- 
ans 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


"Ze Underground 
Tez Garbage Receiver 
ALANS Se No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy.. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘“SSome of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 


Vio to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates SANATORIUM, 
Jamestown, R.I. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at» once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities | 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LID. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 32, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
* Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for young: Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, aM’ }P rincipals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anooven, ua. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages, 

ool farms of r50 acres. College Preparatory, i 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry : 
Berkeley, California j 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 

the application of religious ideals to municipal and 

“ social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and oe % 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice r 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 19, _ 
1913. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. 


Ear Morse Witsvr, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. Jobn MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Beautiful Grounds. Cony walks and 
Howard Hall, “bullding ae 
Mansion House, *°*3¢7°'2" si. 
Senior House, residence of the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium, Outdoor ath- 
letics. Tennis tournaments. Horseback 


ing. 
College certificate. General Co i 
mestic Science. Write for year book. mis, 


